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It is not chance that the prodigious issue of racial equality should 
have come to a boil in a case called Brown v. Board of Education 
and that it should have boiled over, as it were, in Little Rock High 
School. Even the most ardent critic of the Supreme Court would not 
take issue with the obiter dicta of the Brown case: 


Today education is perhaps the most important function of the state and local 
governments. Compulsory school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education in 
our democratic society. It is required in the performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities. . . . It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a 
principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in helping him to adjust normally to his en- 
vironment. In these days it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected 
to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education [847 U.S. at 493]. 


Henry STEELE CoMMaGeR is professor of history and American studies at Amherst 
College and adjunct professor of history at Columbia University. This article is taken 
from an address delivered on October 28, 1957, before the Conference on the American 
High School held at the University of Chicago. 
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This argument, with its brief but comprehensive references to the 
relation of education to citizenship, culture, special skills, and social 
adjustment, is an echo of a long series of statements, proclamations, 
and arguments that began in the 1630’s and have re-echoed down 
the corridors of our history. It takes us back to the justification of the 
School Act of 1642, “that learning which may be profitable to the 
commonwealth,” and the Act of 1647, “that learning may not be bur- 
ied in the graves of our fathers in the church and commonwealth,” 
and the commitment to education, not for narrow religious, but for 
broad commonwealth, purposes throughout the history of the Bay 
Colony. It found expression, particularly, in the Revolutionary gen- 
eration: no body of nation-makers were ever so conscious of the role 
that education should play as were the American Founding Fathers. 

The characteristic features of the American educational system 
emerged early and were in large part the product, or the accident, of 
circumstances and of environment. By the time the high school 
made its appearance on the educational landscape, the pattern was 
pretty well fixed: pluralism or local rather than centralized control 
of education; secularism, or separation from religious control; a gen- 
eral or liberal rather than a vocational education; and an education 
of the general populace rather than of the elite. 

If we can, formally, date elementary education from the Massa- 
chusetts Act of 1642, we can date the high school from the Massa- 
chusetts Law of 1827 (leave aside that both laws were ineffective 
for a long time). Thus the formal advent of the high school came 
late in our educational system. In fact, it came a good deal later than 
these dates would indicate, for not until 1864 did New York State re- 
quire the maintenance of high schools, and as late as 1890 there were 
only 2,526 public high schools in the entire nation (this in a popula- 
tion of 63,000,000). 

Yet recent as is the high school on the American educational scene, 
it is, by comparison with the scene abroad, almost a venerable insti- 
tution. To be sure, there had been schools called “high” in England 
as early as the fourteenth century (in Exeter, for example, in 1313), 
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and our own earliest high schools took their name from the high 
schools of Edinburgh and Glasgow. These were not high schools in 
our meaning of the word, merely the principal school, and it is true 
that not until well into the twentieth century did any European 
country provide an effective system of free public secondary educa- 
tion for all who desired it. (Thus at beginning of this century, only 
109,000 pupils attended the secondary schools of Britain, and not 
until 1907 was provision made for secondary education for those 
unable to pay the ordinary fees.) Only since the second World War 
has Britain begun to provide for its 14-18 year-olds as adequately as 
the United States did sixty or seventy years ago. And what is true of 
Britain is true of all continental countries, except possibly Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian nations. 

The American high school, then, was the pioneer—the pioneer not 
only in time but in program as well—and if older European nations 
do not borrow heavily from our experience, many of the new nations 
outside Europe do. In the comprehensive high school, in the single 
curriculum for all, in the amalgamation of preparation for college 
and for work; in the emphasis on student government and student 
activities; in coeducation; in the openness of the curriculum and of 
the whole academic course (the easy, almost unconscious merging 
into college); in the emphasis on doing in the processes of learning 
—in all these and other things the American high school has been a 
pioneer. 

It is the most hackneyed of observations that schools are a func- 
tion of society, but we should keep in mind that, as American society 
differed profoundly from European in the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries, the functions imposed upon schools differed 
profoundly from those which older societies imposed upon their 
schools. The story is familiar, and I need not rehearse it: how, espe- 
cially in the nineteenth century, we required our schools to train citi- 
zens competent to govern themselves ( a requirement not urgent in 
the Old World), to absorb and Americanize millions of newcomers 
from the Old World and elsewhere, to encourage and strengthen na- 
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tional unity, and to teach the habits and practices of democracy and 
equality and religious tolerance. 

Looking back on the American experience in the perspective of a 
century or so (about the time we have been at the job of comprehen- 
sive education), we cannot, I think, but be dazzled that we have 
managed so well in so short a time. If we look only to the educa- 
tional achievement, we see that we have provided more education to 
a larger portion of society than did any other country in history; we 
have built a magnificent physical plant and equipped it with educa- 
tional apparatus, for example, gymnasiums and school libraries; we 
have supplied more than one million teachers (and who will deny 
that they are better prepared for their jobs than were the teachers 
of a half-century or a century ago? ). If emphasis seems to be laid too 
heavily on quantity, may we not add that, qualitatively, the prod- 
ucts of the American school system compared favorably with the 
products of German or French school systems both in competence 
and in judgment in the crisis of the World War and its aftermath? 

As schools are commonly blamed for the failings or inadequacies 
of society, perhaps it is not wholly unfair to give them some credit 
for the larger successes and achievements. After all, Americans, the 
products of our educational system, succeeded in a great many 
things which involve intelligence and judgment. They established a 
nation and held it together, expanding thirteen to forty-eight states 
with less difficulty than England had with Ireland alone in the same 
period. They made democracy work reasonably well and did not 
gratify the expectations of those who were so sure that a majority 
would inevitably exercise tyranny over minorities. They elected me- 
diocre presidents, but never a wicked or a dangerous one. They 
never yielded to a military dictator. They settled all their problems, 
but one, by compromise and concession instead of by violence (and 
perhaps that one could not be solved by compromise). They ad- 
justed themselves speedily to their responsibilities as a world power. 
These are not accomplishments that can be confidently traced to the 
educational system, but it would be absurd to deny that the schools 
contributed to them. 
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Not only do our schools deserve some credit for these accomplish- 
ments; they deserve some credit for the things they have avoided. 
Much of our history is, in a sense, an achievement in avoidance—na- 
tionalism without “nationalizmus,” world power without imperial- 
ism, majority rule without majority tyranny, capitalism without class 
warfare, and so on. The schools, too, have somehow managed to 
avoid many of the dangers that might have worked irreparable harm 
to our social or intellectual fabric. 

The schools began in New England as exponents of a particular 
religion but avoided religious fanaticism or too intimate a depend- 
ence on the church even in the Colonial period. Since that time, pub- 
lic schools have had no religious dependence, and even private 
schools have been tolerant. Recollect that as late as the 1860's a 
Catholic could not attend Oxford or Cambridge Universities and 
that even Leslie Stephen severed his connection with Cambridge be- 
cause he could not subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. Though the 
schools are divorced from the church and from formal religion, there 
has been no failure to inculcate morality. 

Though required to take all comers, mass education has not meant 
a serious vulgarization of culture or a serious watering-down of the 
intellectual content of learning. If the American high school does not 
do as good a job in formal education as the English public school, 
the French lycée, and the German Gymnasium, it is part of an edu- 
cational process which eventually goes as high here as does any 
other system in the world. 

Though the tasks that confronted Americans—and that appealed 
for educational support—have been intensely practical, there has not 
been an overemphasis on vocational education in the American sys- 
tem. There has not been a rejection of humanism, or even of classical 
education, as was threatened by some of the enthusiasts of the Rev- 
olutionary period. 

Though few societies displayed greater differences and divisions 
than did the American, our schools have not accentuated, but have 
mitigated, these differences educationally. We have not separated 
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our students between the many who are called and the few who are 
chosen, as is still the practice in almost all European countries. 

Though upon the schools was placed heavy responsibility for en- 
couraging national unity and inculcating pride in the history and 
traditions of the nation, the schools were not instruments of chau- 
vinism, nor did they ever, except in the prewar South, allow them- 
selves to become instruments of the state. 

It is important that we keep in mind that the school has never 
been a merely passive agent in the process of serving the needs of 
our society. Indeed, as a result of the peculiar circumstances of 
American life, schools have played a somewhat more important role 
here than elsewhere in setting standards and in creating social pat- 
terns: first, because, almost from the beginnings of our national his- 
tory, education has been a secular religion; second, because the 
schools furnished perhaps the largest and the most familiar frame- 
work of experience to a heterogeneous and fluctuating population, 
and the tendency was strong to adjust to the school; and, third, be- 
cause in the nineteenth and much of the twentieth century the 
school, by giving each generation of young a better education than 
their parents had enjoyed, set standards, as it were, for the parents 
and persuaded the adult world to yield to those standards and adjust 
to those demands. In most societies of the Old World (as in more 
primitive societies), each generation tends to have about the same 
educational experience as did the preceding generation: children of 
those who have not gone to secondary school do not themselves go 
to secondary school; children of those who have not gone to a uni- 
versity do not ordinarily go to the university. But in our society it 
has almost always been the other way around. In our country, in the 
game of “schoolmanship,” the young know all the plays and have 
their elders at a disadvantage. This is one of the explanations of that 
habit which Europeans find so difficult to understand—the grown- 
ups’ habit of yielding to the standards, the demands, the expecta- 
tions, of their children and conforming to the notions brought home 
from school. 
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Now our entire educational system, but especially our high schools, 
have entered, or are in process of entering, a new era—an era which 
demands new things of the school and which requires new things 
from the school. It is to no point to intone the old litanies. The 
schools are called upon to play a role closer, perhaps, to that imag- 
ined for the academies and colleges in the eighteenth century than 
to that which they did play in the nineteenth. What are the consid- 
erations and conditions which require a rethinking of the functions 
of our schools? 


First, our schools are, in a sense, the victims of their own success. 
If they are not precisely buried beneath the ruins of their own tri- 
umph, they are conditioned and committed by their achievements. 
Most of what we may call the non-academic functions of the schools 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have been per- 
formed: to give unity to a heterogeneous population, to create a 
sense of belonging, to inculcate democracy and equality. These are 


never ending problems, and I do not suggest that they are wholly 
solved: witness the problem which New York City faces with its 
Puerto Rican school children, or the South with its Negro population. 
But can it not be said that the schools have already formulated solu- 
tions to these problems, that their application rests with society? 


This suggests a second consideration, one which has not, I think, 
been adequately assimilated by educators: that the school no longer 
bears the heavy responsibilities in the non-academic realm that it 
did in the nineteenth century, that it now shares with many other 
agencies responsibility for non-academic educational activities, and 
that it is in a better position to devote its attention to what we may 
call academic functions than ever before. Schools do not need to 
educate parents through their children, as they once did; and the 
parents themselves not only are more sophisticated but have more 
leisure time for their own responsibilities and duties than they had 
in the nineteenth century. Most important, scores of other agencies 
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are now doing what the school did in the nineteenth century: the 
press, radio, television, movies, organizations like the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, the churches in their enlarged social functions, and 
others. 

Indeed insofar as schools are agents of social development as well 
as instruments of society, they have a duty to resist, rather than to 
yield to, community pressures. Because schools are a function of so- 
ciety, a great many educators think it the primary duty of the schools 
—and especially the high school, which here occupies a crucial posi- 
tion—to “adapt” the young to the society in which they are to live. 
Needless to say, if each generation of young is merely fitted to the 
existing order of things, we shall end up with a Byzantine, not a 
Western, civilization. A dynamic society cannot stay dynamic if the 
existing order fixes the standards to which all must conform and into 
which all must be fitted. 

Schools are a part of society, but they should not be a complete 
mirror of society. They should offer not a repetition of experience 
but a challenge to, and an extension of, experience. They are not a 
tranquilizer but a conscience for society. Yet at a time when schools 
are in a better position to emancipate themselves from community 
pressures than ever before and when the necessity of challenge and 
experimentation is perhaps stronger than ever before, our schools 
seem to make a fetish of adaptation and conformity. When almost 
every agency proclaims the merits of “private enterprise,” the schools, 
all too often, weakly yield to pressures from filiopietistic or business 
organizations to beat the academic drum for private enterprise. 
When almost everybody reads Reader's Digest and Life and Look, 
and Newsweek anyway and the young can be trusted to see them 
outside the schoolroom, students read these magazines in the school- 
room or the school library, rather than less popular and less readily 
available magazines which they may otherwise never come to know. 
When the discussion of current affairs commands the daily press, the 
radio and television and most conversation at home, the schools, in- 
stead of diverting the young to a contemplation of the affairs of 
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Greece and Rome or of medieval England, meekly concentrate on 
current affairs. At a time when society is perhaps overly concerned 
with material things—with business and industry, with roads and 
automobiles—when things are in the saddle and ride mankind, the 
schools, too, emphasize the practical and the material rather than 
the intellectual or the aesthetic. 

At a time when almost all the institutions of society are in a con- 
spiracy to suppress individuality and heterodoxy and eccentricity 
and to produce organization men and women, the schools, too, put 
the hobbyhorse away in the basement and organize group games, 
emphasize at every point (but nowhere more than in the high 
school) the virtues of conformity and adaptability in order to pro- 
duce organization boys and girls. When society hangs breathless on 
the prowess of a Lew Burdette or a Walt Kowalczyk, schools, too, 
celebrate competitive sports. When the climate of nationalism is per- 
vasive and almost stifling and a hundred agencies proclaim, day and 
night, the superiority of everything American to everything non- 
American, the schools, instead of encouraging the young to chal- 


lenge old shibboleths and to develop broader and more spiritual loy- 
alties, tend to join in the parade of ostentatious patriotism. When it 
is regarded as good manners, almost everywhere, to avoid contro- 
versy and blur all differences of opinion, schools, instead of prepar- 
ing the young for a world of controversy, tend to discourage sharp 
differences of opinion and meaningful discussion, in order to achieve 
general agreement and contentment. 


Third, in this connection it is appropriate to observe that, what- 
ever difficulties schools may have in getting enough money for their 
needs, they no longer have the elementary task of winning or enlist- 
ing community support to their very existence that they had in many 
communities in the nineteenth century and need not make convul- 
sive efforts to win that support. Everybody takes for granted, now, 
the necessity of free public education through the high school; ev- 
erybody takes for granted the desirability of adequate classrooms, 
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libraries, laboratories, playing fields, and so on. Yet in one notorious 
realm our schools are still engaged in enlisting community interest 
and support on an elementary level and with crude techniques. I 
refer, of course, to the emphasis on competitive athletics. I know 
that sports have other functions than that of exciting community in- 
terest, namely, to teach fair play, to provide physical training to all, 
to furnish a healthy outlet for the competitive spirit, to provide areas 
in which success and prestige are independent of wealth or family. 

But these purposes have been achieved, or are no longer urgent, 
or are rather frustrated by our current emphasis on sports than ad- 
vanced by it. A system where a handful of boys devote most of their 
energy to football, while five thousand students sit in stands and 
watch them, is not designed to provide sound bodies to go with 
sound minds. A system where victory counts for more than the game 
is not conducive to encouraging standards of fair play (and I think 
those standards have gone steadily down in the last quarter-cen- 
tury). Neither wealth nor family insure prestige in our schools to- 
day, and the alternative of the playing field is by no means as im- 
portant as it was. As for the safety valve of competition, our need is 
rather to restore competition in the classroom and to discourage it 
on the playing field and elsewhere. 

The most dangerous feature of the development of competitive 
sports in the high school remains: its relation to community interest 
and support. Instead of being a device whereby the community is 
persuaded to take an interest in the high school, football and bas- 
ketball have become, in all too many communities, devices whereby 
the high school entertains or profits the community. More and more, 
the athletic tail is wagging the academic dog; more and more, young 
men who are protected by law from exploitation in the labor market 
and who would never be allowed to work at night are exploited 
even at night for the convenience, the entertainment, or the profit of 
adults. We would not expect or permit our high-school daughters to 
entertain the community in a night club or a burlesque show; there 
is no reason why we should permit our high-school sons to entertain 
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the community by what are, in effect, burlesque performances on 
the playing geld. 

Not only do our athletic malpractices—born of sound policy in the 
nineteenth century—do grave harm to the young by denying to some 
appropriate participation in sports, by fostering unsound standards 
of sportsmanship, and by distracting attention from more serious 
academic affairs; but they do grave harm to the whole institution of 
education. For they constitute, at the high-school and the college 
level, an acknowledgment on the part of the academic community 
that interest in, and support for, education is to be won, not on its 
own merits, but by extraneous means. They constitute a gratuitous 
and unworthy confession that public support (or alumni support) 
to education cannot be expected except from appeals on wholly ir- 
relevant grounds. 

The amelioration of our current, and vulgar, overemphasis on 
competitive sports in high school is drastic but relatively simple. 
Take away the dollar sign. Do away with paid coaches, and the 
pressure for victory will abate. Do away with travel expenses, and 
teams will stay home (where they belong) and schools develop in- 
tramural sports. Do away with paid admission, and dependence of 
“other” sports on basketball and football will disappear. Do away 
with athletic scholarships or scholarship aid (this is largely but not 
exclusively a problem of the college), and teams will lose as many 
games as they win, which will be all to the good. If this seems like a 
revolutionary program, may I suggest that it is the current Ameri- 
can practice that is revolutionary. What I propose is, in effect, a re- 
turn to the old and tested practices of nineteenth-century England 
and America and present-day England. It was a calamity that Har- 
vard and Columbia did not follow the example of the University of 
Chicago in abandonment of intercollegiate football. It will be a ca- 
lamity if high schools generally do not take to heart the logic of the 
University of Chicago decision on their own academic level! 


Fourth, just as we have not fully assimilated the fact that schools 
now have community support and that they do not need to use the 
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playing fields as they did a generation ago, so we have not assimi- 
lated the fact that the problem of what we may roughly call Amer- 
icanization has likewise been solved. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century—up to 1914, in fact—when our schools were con- 
fronted with the children of immigrants and of freedmen having no 
knowledge of American history or institutions, and when the prob- 
lem of creating a harmonious society out of heterogeneous racial and 
religious elements was a pressing one, the schools were properly re- 
quired to, and did, take on large responsibilities here. That problem 
is no longer acute; indeed we may question whether it still exists in 
any serious sense. Yet just at a time when we have achieved a larger 
degree of unity than we knew in the nineteenth century; at a time 
when there are scores of other media to inculcate a knowledge of, 
and pride in, America; at a time when perhaps the greatest need is to 
understand other countries and other cultures—at just this time, high 
schools everywhere concentrate heavily on the teaching of Ameri- 
can history, civics, and literature! Not only this, but, all too often, 
emphasis on the study of things American has wrong motives and 
wrong objectives. The motives are chauvinistic; the objectives, paro- 
chial. The young do not need more nationalism, but less. They do 
not need less study of Greece and Rome, of Britain, of Canada and 
South America, and of France, but more. The young do not need to 
be confirmed in their instinctive belief that fifty years of American 
literature is worth a cycle of English or French, nor do they need to 
have their enthusiasm for something called vaguely “the American 
system” whipped up artificially. There is no reason to suppose that 
the compulsory study of American history in the elementary school 
and again in the high school necessarily makes good citizens. And 
we might all keep in mind the sobering fact that the great men who 
won our independence and laid the foundations for our Republic— 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Madison, Mason, and 
others—were trained on the histories of Greece and Rome. 


Fifth, I doubt that educators have adjusted themselves to the sig- 
nificance of the most elementary educational statistics. In 1890, 
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when our population was 63,000,000, our college population was 
122,000. Since then, the population has increased almost threefold, 
the college and university population, 26 times! Add to this the fact 
that something like 25,000,000 Americans participate in some adult- 
education programs, and the conclusion is inescapable that the high 
school is no longer our educational terminal. Within a single genera- 
tion a revolution has occurred: the college today occupies pretty 
much the place which the high school occupied in 1912. 

Of course, in a general way, we all know what is happening, but 
we still use the high schools as if they were, in a sense, our last 
chance. An ever increasing number of our young people will have 
three or four years in which to learn many of the things that high 
schools now try to inculcate. They are not under such heavy pres- 
sure as they were to learn manners and social dancing, to learn type- 
writing and driving, to enjoy competitive sports and adult social life, 
to learn the other non-academic subjects to which the schools gave, 
and give, their attention. Some of these things they can be expected 
to learn in college. Some they can be expected to learn from the 
many other agencies now engaged in assuring that the young are 
well adjusted. Now that most adults enjoy a 35- or 40-hour week and 
now that labor-saving devices have shortened the hours devoted to 
housework, perhaps even parents can resume their traditional tasks 
of teaching their young some of the things they should know! It is a 
paradox that, just when technology has made it possible for parents 
to spend far more of their time in training their children than ever 
before, they should foist so much responsibility on schools. There is 
more justification for using the crucial high-school years for training 
the mind than there was in the nineteenth or early twentieth cen- 
tury and less justification for not doing so. 

There is an additional argument here for concentration on aca- 
demic activities, and even on rather traditional academic interests. 
On the one hand, modern technology and automation have simpli- 
fied the purely mechanical tasks of industry to the point where any 
reasonably intelligent young man or woman can learn what he needs 
to know in a week or so. On the other hand, the demands of the pro- 
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fessions are so large and elaborate that, more and more, the profes- 
sional schools prefer that the young learn special skills in college or 
in the professional school rather than in the high school. Industry, 
business, college, and professional schools unite in urging the desira- 
bility of thorough training in elementary skills in the high schools of 
today and tomorrow, and the key word here is “thorough.” 


Sixth, it is possible that abandonment of many of the extra-curric- 
ulum activities of the high school and a concentration on academic 
activities might hasten one badly needed change: the reduction by 
one year, or more, of the time ordinarily devoted to preparation for 
college or for industry or business. 

It was (characteristically ) an American, John Fiske, who hit upon 
the important social law of the prolongation of infancy as one of the 
human habits that explains not only civilization but morality. Amer- 
icans have, perhaps, carried the practice to excess. A rich nation can 
doubtless afford, financially, the prolongation of childhood and 
youth well into the twenties, but a sensible people will not permit 
the growing waste of years and of talents involved in our current 
educational practices. 

It is (need I remind you?) an illusion that life is growing longer. 
It is, to be sure, growing longer at one end (for those who survive), 
but there is little evidence that the span of years available for work 
or for public service has lengthened appreciably since the eighteenth 
century. Men live longer but retire in their sixties. On the other 
hand, instead of plunging into their profession or into public service 
at twenty, they are not ready until they are thirty. The doctor, the 
lawyer, the school administrator, the psychiatrist, the scholar, the 
statesman—these are rarely able, in our system, to get under way 
until they are thirtyish. And all of us are familiar with the growing 
habit of turning preparation for a career into a career and of regard- 
ing a writer, a scholar, or a statesman who is only forty as something 
of an infant prodigy! 

We are, in a sense, prisoners of the nineteenth-century habit of 
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thinking of education in terms of twelve years. I need not remind 
my readers that there is nothing sacred about twelve years, whether 
divided into eight and four or into six and three and three. Nor, for 
that matter, is there anything sacred about the additional four years 
we customarily devote to the university. Other societies have not al- 
lowed themselves to become bemused by this chronological arrange- 
ment and have not suffered for their independence. There is every 
reason now for speeding up the educational process and getting 
young men and women into production as rapidly as possible. Mili- 
tary service exacts one or two years of the lives of our young men; 
the demands of professional training are ever more time-consuming; 
the nation desperately needs the talents and the energy of the young; 
the costs that society has to pay for maintaining the young in school 
are immense; the young themselves, in revolt against the prolonga- 
tion of infancy, are marrying and rearing families in their early 
twenties. How much longer can we go on accepting four years as the 
norm for secondary education? 

As the high school is released, or releases itself, from responsibility 
for many of the extraneous duties placed upon it in the nineteenth 
century, it can devote more time to academic duties. As teachers are 
better trained, students better prepared, and new techniques for 
speeding up the teaching and learning processes are developed and 
applied, the high schools may well be expected to do in three years, 
perhaps less, what they now do in four. 

I suspect that, if they did, students who now go on to college 
would enter with more enthusiasm for learning than they now have 
and that many young persons who find it necessary to go to work at 
eighteen would be able to enjoy one or two years of college work— 
and maybe find the experience so delightful that they would some- 
how manage to stay on! I know that general conclusions cannot be 
drawn from special cases, but it is at least interesting that Jefferson 
graduated from William and Mary at nineteen, Gouverneur Morris 
from King’s at sixteen, Jay from King’s at nineteen, Hancock from 
Harvard at seventeen, Samuel Adams from Harvard at eighteen, 
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Emerson from Harvard at eighteen and Charles W. Eliot at nine- 
teen, while the first president of the University of Chicago, William 
Rainey Harper, graduated from Muskingum College at sixteen and 
received his Ph.D. from Yale when he was nineteen! 


Educators, then, must emancipate themselves from the notion that 
they are to reflect, rather than to guide, the interests of society; that 
they must cater to community prejudices as well as to community 
interests; that they are somehow bound by the educational mechan- 
ics of the past. They should emancipate themselves, too, from one 
psychotic fear whose roots go back into the Old World—the fear of 
becoming financially involved with the national government. 

The relation of the national government to education is a large 
and complex subject, and I cannot more than touch on it. For rea- 
sons familiar to all of us, our schools were, from the beginning, con- 
trolled by district, town, and state rather than by the nation. This 
was, and is, all to the good, for local control made it impossible for 
any government or any party to use the schools of the nation as a 
political instrument. We have assumed that local and state, or pri- 
vate, control cannot be retained if the national government helps 
foot the bill. This assumption is both illogical and pernicious. It is 
illogical because it flies in the face of our experience with national 
support to state universities and to agricultural experiment stations, 
and national support to a whole series of scholarly, scientific, and 
artistic enterprises, such as the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the National Gallery, the U.S. Geological Survey, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Standards, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and others—all of them largely dependent on fed- 
eral money but happily free from federal control of their substantive 
activities. 

It is pernicious because it inevitably condemns large groups of 
our children—those who reside in poor states—to an education infe- 
rior to that enjoyed by children in rich states. Nor is this a matter 
that concerns the states alone. The vote of a badly educated young 
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man or woman counts just as much as the vote of a well-educated 
young man or woman; both alike vote for congressmen and for Presi- 
dent and therefore decide national questions of concern to everyone. 

Fear of political interference in education is deep-seated and un- 
derstandable. But so far as the record shows, the national govern- 
ment has not been more guilty than have local or state governments 
of interference with intellectual freedom; it has been less guilty. The 
task of educators is not to bewail the inadequacy of local funds and 
fight to the death against the threat of federal appropriations which 
may carry with them improper controls. Their task is to find what- 
ever money is necessary to do the job of education as it should be 
done and to educate legislators and administrators, local and na- 
tional alike, to the perils of improper interference. There is no evi- 
dence that this cannot be done. It has been done in Britain, in Den- 
mark, in Sweden, in Holland, and elsewhere. It has not even been 


tried in our country, and it is time that American educators aban- 
doned the unmanly practice of scaring themselves with bugaboos of 


national politics and addressed themselves to the task of educating 
and civilizing the political processes. 

One final suggestion. In the generation after 1830 a large number 
of American educators—notably Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Cal- 
vin Stowe—streamed over to Germany and France to study educa- 
tional practices there and came home to apply the lessons that they 
had learned to conditions in this country, particularly to elementary 
education. Again, in the period from 1880 to 1900, American edu- 
cators turned to Europe, this time to study higher education, and 
again they brought back much of value—and some things of little 
value. Today we have, I think, much to learn about secondary edu- 
cation, especially from the Scandinavian countries and from Swit- 
zerland and Holland—countries with democratic education systems 
closer to ours than are the systems of Britain or Germany or France, 
and countries, too, with social institutions much like ours. Perhaps 
some future Mann or Barnard, some future Eliot or Gilman, will 
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bring to secondary education, as these did for the elementary and 
the advanced levels, the benefit of relevant European experience. 

Writing in the 1830’s when Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
Thaddeus Stevens and John D. Pierce, Mary Lyon and Catherine 
Beecher were just beginning their great work, and the high school 
was still an experiment, Alexis de Tocqueville said: “In that land 
the great experiment was to be made by civilized man, of the at- 
tempt to construct society upon a new basis, and it was there, for 
the first time, that theories hitherto unknown, or deemed imprac- 
ticable, were to exhibit a spectacle for which the world had not been 
prepared by the history of the past.” 

And at almost the same time Horace Mann, commenting on the 
Old Deluder Satan Law of the Bay Colony, observed: “As a matter 
of fact it had no precedent in world history, and as a theory it could 
have been refuted and silenced by a more formidable array of argu- 
ment and experience than was ever marshaled against any other 
institution of human origin. But time has ratified its soundness.” 

We, too, can say that time has ratified the soundness of the Ameri- 
can experiment in mass education, even to our own time, and that 
nations whose leaders a century ago had only contempt for that 
experiment imitate it today. The experiment was successful because 
the men and the women who launched it and guided it consulted 
their hopes and not their fears. It was successful because they and 
their successors gambled on the intelligence and the virtue of the 
people. It was successful because, in the light of conditions which 
obtained in the nineteenth century, they were bold, generous, and 
imaginative. 

As the high school enters a new era—an era in which most of its 
graduates will go on to advanced education, and an era in which 
its products will be citizens of the most influential of world powers— 
we should make sure that it is not too timid to challenge its own 
society, that it is not too conservative to break with its own habits, 
that it is not too wanting in faith to have confidence in the integrity 
of its own government. 
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The Emerging American Scene 


My title, “The Emerging American Scene,” certainly takes in a lot of 
territory and gives me great latitude, but I assure you I have no in- 
tention of listing every trend that seems likely to emerge over the 
next decade or two. I will, however, indicate a few things that illus- 
trate the pace at which the scene is changing. 

As a means of simplification, let us divide the emerging scene into 
three parts. First, let us scan briefly some of the new tangible prod- 
ucts of our present knowledge and the harvest of current research. 
Many of these physical changes will be soon upon us and can be 
foreseen distinctly. Next, let us consider what seem to be the domi- 
nant social changes emerging as a consequence of the new physical 
aspects of our way of living. These changes will be much slower and 
less predictable than the physical changes. Third, it seems appropri- 
ate to recall some of the fundamentals—the things that will remain 
unchanged. Finally, I will try to relate all three parts of the scene to 
the challenge confronting the American high school. 


Turning now to the physical aspect of the scene, what are the out- 
standing tangible changes? And what is remarkable about them? Of 
course it is true that man forever lives at the edge of the unknown 
and moves past surroundings that change. But a backward look of 
only fifty years reminds us how recent are some of the major changes 
and how explosive are the changes now in process. The remarkable 
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feature of modern technology is its rapid rate of acceleration. 

While I still wonder at transcontinental telephones and radio, to 
say nothing of their boisterous child, television, many of my readers 
were born to some of these things and are much closer than I to the 
growing edge. I followed the newspaper account of the Wright 
Brothers’ development of the airplane, but the younger members of 
my audience begin their inventory of changes with nuclear power, 
the wonders of man-made fibers, and the electronic microscope. 

Certainly I cannot unveil any secrets about the physical aspects of 
our culture beyond the present date. I can, however, point out a few 
landmarks and leave to your reason and imagination the details of 
the landscape. 

The modern laboratory is one such landmark. Applied science is 
developing an ever growing catalogue of new materials and devices 
for our use and enjoyment. Synthetic substances often outperform 
the products of nature. Automatic machines outperform the human 
eye and hand. These creations of the laboratory are accelerating the 


pursuit of two conspicuous goals. One is communication—man’s con- 
quest of distance, time, and isolation. The second is the pursuit of 
abundance—man’s desire for more things and for their reciprocal, 
leisure; man’s wish for sufficient things with less expenditure of 
effort. 


Let us take a look at the direction of these two pursuits and gauge 
their speed as they sweep us along ever faster. Recalling a few events 
of the last fifty years in the field of communication will give us suf- 
ficient bearings to get a reliable estimate of our course. In 1907 there 
were 7 million telephones in the United States and 8% million 
throughout the world. Now the world has a total of 114 million, of 
which 62 million are in the United States. A few ships were experi- 
menting in 1907 with radio, but it did not reach the knowledge of 
the general public until a man named Sarnoff, still young in vision 
today, played a famous part as a wireless operator in 1912 when the 
“Titanic” sank. It was the 1924 deadlock in the Democratic conven- 
tion that opened the minds of thousands to the possibilities of radio 
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broadcasting. Even though they had only crystal sets, a lot of people 
heard Alabama cast 24 votes for Underwood. Today there are 135 
million radios in this country and 44% million television screens. Last 
year 225 million phonograph records were sold, whereas in 1907 His 
Master's Voice was just emerging from a wax cylinder and the mo- 
tion-picture industry had not yet been born. 

Every change in techniques of communication leaves its imprint 
on the agencies and media of mass communication. Printing was the 
prototype five hundred years ago. The telegraph and the telephone 
came next. Think what has been added in the past fifty years—cin- 
ema, phonograph, radio, television, tape recorder. Think of the 
growing network of transmission facilities opened up by coaxial ca- 
bles and microwaves. Think of the burgeoning application of elec- 
tronics to the storage and sorting of all kinds of information. 

Certain other developments arising out of improved communica- 
tion should be noted because of their influence upon our lives. These 
include, for example, great advances in accounting, economic statis- 
tics, credit and banking, and widely recognized standards of purity, 
size, and quality. These are just a few of the many less dramatic 
changes which we have developed for sharing information in order 
to accomplish our purposes. 

But time and space are conquered not only in the transmission of 
pictures and messages. Transporting people and things are equally 
important. Here the changes are less dramatic, but I suspect equally 
influential. A half-century ago Fords and Oldsmobiles were on the 
roads—though not always in motion. They already had assumed the 
general form from which evolved our present vehicles. The airplane 
is a different matter; new materials, new engines, and the whole sci- 
ence of aerodynamics joined in creating something revolutionary. 
London is now closer to Chicago than New York was fifty years ago. 

In fifty years we have shrunk the world to a tenth of its former 
size. We have multiplied our ability to see and hear each other many 
thousand fold; we have expanded by a large factor our markets, our 
raw materials, and our products. The magic of printing from type to 
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diffuse information has been extended to the even greater magic of 
our new media for diffusing information, entertainment, and music 
on a mass scale, and the pace is accelerating. 

So much for the changes that are occurring in the pursuit of com- 
munication. The pursuit of material abundance is just as exciting. 
Let me give you a few brief examples. 

In 1907 the average work week in the United States was fifty-two 
hours. The factory worker had neither automobile nor telephone nor 
radio nor leisure. Today he has a multitude of comforts and conven- 
iences, while his average work week has dropped below forty hours. 
His wife, thanks to the revolution in the kitchen, has leisure also. In 
1907 she often took in washing for others. Now she has an electric 
refrigerator, frozen and factory-prepared foods, a washing machine, 
a vacuum cleaner, and all the servants of Aladdin’s lamp. 

What has happened to the individual and the family is mirrored in 
the business, manufacturing, and merchandising world. Labor-sav- 
ing devices appear everywhere. Machine tools multiply the output 
of the worker. As his production increases, new jobs are thereby cre- 
ated in order to assure that the work flow may be smooth and the 
process neatly programed. 

Automation in factory and in office is one of the factors in saving 
labor and increasing productivity. The growing complexity of our 
assembly-line society is made possible and endurable by the help of 
machines which perform with fantastic speed a thousand slavish 
tasks too dull to be tolerated by a high-school graduate. 

There is a distinction between mechanization and automation 
which is important to discussions on the American high school. 
Mechanization comes from an earlier period when the emphasis was 
upon substituting power for brawn. In a certain sense, men and ma- 
chines used to be interchangeable. A hundred years ago animals (hu- 
man and domestic) were responsible for 13 per cent of our energy. 
Today less than 1 per cent of our energy is supplied by men and 
animals. The machine furnishes most of the power. But, in the mul- 
tiplication of output, the jobs frequently became more monotonous; 
machine-tenders took the place of craftsmen. 
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Automation, which is the more recent development, seeks to re- 
place not merely the exercise of muscles but of eyes and of memory 
as well. Its object is not the introduction of more power but the re- 
duction of monotony, so that intelligent people can be free to do 
things more equal to their capabilities. Electronic automatons can 
now be made to perform those tasks of observation and control in 
which accuracy, consistency, and unquestioning obedience are para- 
mount and personal opinion is intolerable. 

The further results of mechanization and automation can be 
summed up in one sentence. The Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that, while the labor force will grow by 21 millions in the next 
two decades, professional and technical occupations will have the 
largest increase (up to 75 per cent), and the only decreases will be 
in the occupations of laborer and farmer and farm worker (down 
23 per cent for the group). 

This country has had a long history of increasing productivity on 
the part of the individual. It now seems to be compounding at the 
rate of 3 per cent or 3.5 per cent a year, which is more rapid than 
the average rate of increase experienced over the last half-century. 
As a result the hourly production of an individual may more than 
double in twenty years, and thus in 1977 the average family may 
consume more than twice as many goods and services as it now con- 
sumes or may take some of the gain in the form of leisure. 

We are living in an age of accelerating technical progress because 
technology is propelled by research at a scale hitherto unknown. 
Ten years ago, only two and a half billion dollars were spent annu- 
ally on research by business, government, and educational institu- 
tions, while in 1957 the expenditure was close to seven billion dol- 
lars. The appropriation of thirty-seven billion dollars in the last 
decade to research is a colossal investment in the future. The age 
of erratic progress dependent on the luck of the solitary creator is 
being replaced by organized and planned co-operative efforts. This 
research is the seed corn for a harvest we can confidently expect. 
It is the basis for our belief in our expanding economy. 

We are too much inclined to think of careers and opportunities 
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as if the oncoming generations were growing up to fill the jobs that 
are now held by their seniors. This is not true. Our young people 
will fill many jobs that do not now exist. They will invent products 
that will need new skills. Old-fashioned mercantilism and the nine- 
teenth-century theory in which one man’s gain was another man’s 
loss, are being replaced by a dynamism in which the new ideas of 
a lot of people become the gains for many, many more. 

These new developments carry us, willy-nilly, toward cheaper 
forms of energy, jet propulsion, new plastics, new jobs, and new 
skills. What is perhaps more important, progress in basic science 
seems to be keeping pace with technology. On the exciting new 
frontiers, the reproduction of the cell and the origin of life itself may 
yield to man’s relentless curiosity, armed as it now is with such 
analytical tools as the tracer isotopes. I could point out many other 
fascinating directions in which knowledge and mastery of nature 
are going forward, but these visions are as familiar to you as to me, 
and I would end up by losing the direction of my talk in a haze of 
crystal gazing. 

I have given enough examples to show the direction of the sub- 
stantial changes in our physical way of life—a world that is shrinking 
in virtual size and growing in material abundance. The rapidity of 
change in the past fifty years and its increasing rate literally suggest 
that we are moving toward an explosive climax where our ingenuity 
will outrun our wisdom. For a second time, man may have partaken 
of the apple of the tree of knowledge before God had prepared 
him for it. 


Fortunately man changes his habits more slowly than he changes 
his artifacts. Thus our group behavior in the next two decades will 
not be so different from what it has been in the recent past. It will 
change, however, and that brings me to the second part of my talk— 
the relatively slower emergence of some social changes. What are 
the emerging patterns of living for the next two decades? They will 
be derived from many sources, two of which I have already re- 
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counted: the pervasive impact of mass communications and the 
growing abundance of things or of leisure, as we may choose. 

It will be enough for my purpose here to point out one major 
cultural change whose consequences are irresistible. In 1907, 37 per 
cent of our population lived on farms. Today the per cent is only 13. 
The other 24 per cent have become clustered in towns, cities, and 
suburbs. The consequences of industrialization and urbanization are 
tremendous. Here I will mention only a few. 

The individual becomes part of an intricate process over which 
he has no personal control. The willing and competent worker in 
a factory making steam locomotives suffers technological unemploy- 
ment. Unless he can find a job in a factory making diesel locomotives 
or in some other expanding enterprise, his family will suffer, through 
no fault of his own. Even the farmer, until recently the symbol of 
rugged individualism, cannot raise his crop without machinery from 
Detroit, oil from Texas, and fertilizers from Florida. In an earlier 
age the individual was a Jack-of-many-trades, and, by and large, his 
family ate as well as it could farm. 

This nation is pressing forward with enormous ingenuity to the 
plenty of the semi-automatic factory, but the price tag on this abun- 
dance is the responsibility of society for the welfare of the individu- 
als who are, from time to time, dislocated. Government is becoming 
an increasingly important factor in our lives, and it will more and 
more perform many functions of adjustment and alleviation which 
are not clearly the responsibility of any one of us. 

The crowded living in this urban society also enforces many con- 
formities. Besides the physical and social pressures of the city, other 
homogenizing factors are at work. Mass communication can elevate 
and stimulate, but it can also influence toward common denomi- 
nators. The cultural impact of television, national magazines, and 
syndicated columnists is felt in rural, no less than in urban, homes. 

Thus Americans all stand in danger of losing individuality by 
drifting into the well-marked standards of group behavior. Many of 
these standards and conformities will be unavoidable. An increas- 
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ingly important task will be to retain, in as full measure as possible, 
freedom of self-expression and encouragement of originality in 
thought and attitude. 

Interdependence, with all of its political and social implications, 
will surely continue to grow in the next few decades. If we Ameri- 
cans had only ourselves to consider, we might cope with the factor 
of interdependence in a fairly predictable way. But it is hard to 
predict what will happen as industrialization filters into hitherto 
agrarian nations. The unbalance between our plenty and their scar- 
city will recede, and the comparative advantages of our skills and 
resources will decline. One thing is certain: just as the erstwhile 
farm family must react to the facts of the industrial process, just so 
must our national objectives be modified by the growing prosperity 
and influence of other countries. This impending development is of 
great importance. 

Let me amplify another consequence of our growing industrial 
efficiency which will surely continue. I have spoken already of the 


shortening work week and the growth of leisure. These march hand 
in hand with the further division of labor, the proliferation of new 
skills, and the diversification of goods and services offered to the 


consumer. 

Technicians man the new machines; engineers design them; spe- 
cialists program the work; experts market the product. Each new 
machine or tool or instrument or procedure must have its votaries. 
The United States Employment Service has classified forty-two thou- 
sand titles of present-day occupations; a handful of generic job titles 
and extensive knacks, such as “carpenter,” “steamfitter,” and “clerk,” 
sufficed in an earlier time. Even the artist who used to starve in a 
garret or eat the unsavory bread of patronage is now an integral 
part of the modern industrial process, and artists are becoming 
specialized, too. The buyer of mass-produced goods can now afford 
to look for more than serviceability. He can add taste to his speci- 
fications, and the manufacturer who ignores this trend will soon be 
out of business. 
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The leisure to enjoy the daily contributions of the arts and sci- 
ences will stem from four changes in the way we earn our living. 
Fewer hours per day, fewer days per week, fewer weeks per year, 
and a marked increase in the life-span. What a gift is now within the 
reach of mankind. Our factories have manufactured time! The family 
can be together more. Though we live in the town, we can readily 
enjoy the country. We can choose our recreations and have time to 
enjoy them. We can afford more time for formal schooling and enjoy 
self-cultivation in the adult years. There will be time to learn from 
the culture of the past how to enrich the present and to assure the 
future. We have the time for all these things—but can we, and will 
we, grasp them? 

There are those who fear that our leisure has arrived before we 
are fully prepared to use it. Paradoxical as it may seem, leisure and 
abundance are not unmixed blessings. They create unfamiliar, and 
perhaps serious, problems—new problems with which man has never 
had to deal on a national scale. Let me suggest a few of these prob- 
lems, only enough to stimulate your imagination. In an earlier and 
simpler time we had fresh air, sparkling streams, and restful land- 
scapes. Now we have to spend money to secure a measure of un- 
polluted air out of the smog of our cities where most of us now live. 
We must tax the city dweller in order to provide green parks, which 


are a poor imitation of the charms of a simpler rural landscape. 
Even the fish are too smart to start families in our rivers. 


There is no doubt that our fine roads and automobiles give us 
great mobility, but we have to patrol our highways to keep the 
annual fatalities close to the toll of World War I. The consequence 
of our greater mobility is often more acquaintances and fewer 
friends. The consequence of our mass-produced entertainment is 
often satiety and not enjoyment. We have more impressions and 
fewer thoughts. We have less knowledge about more things. Such 
are the growing problems of abundance. 

Leisure is not a passive state like rest or sleep. It is not time to be 
filled in. It is time released to our choosing. The problem of finding 
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rewarding uses for spare time is illustrated by an interesting deriva- 
tive of the shortened work week. Enough people are taking second 
jobs in preference to enjoying their leisure to cause comment in 
employer and labor-union circles. 

Holding 2 second job is called “moonlighting.” According to re- 
cent estimates, about 5 per cent of the labor force are “moonlighters,” 
and the proportion seems to be growing. This practice has long been 
commonplace among schoolteachers, firemen, and policemen. Now 
it is spreading. For example, in Akron, where the regular work week 
is thirty-six hours, almost half the rubber workers hold a second job. 

If moonlighting were more widespread, it could be serious. Even 
now, it is at least significant. The consequences of moonlighting 
may be an exhausted wage-earner and an absentee parent, who has 
no time to enjoy the fruits of the labor-saving devices which his 
ingenuity has created. To be sure, he may be able to buy more 
things, but the correlation between things and enjoyment declines 
rapidly. As yet, we cannot be sure whether moonlighting is only 
attractive as a means to more income or whether it reflects an un- 
conscious decision to fill time for which there is no other use. 

This much is certain: the employment of leisure is a social prob- 
lem which we shall have to face much more seriously in the decades 
ahead. Americans have become experts at consuming goods. Now 
they must learn to consume leisure. They have instinctively sought 
meaning and inner rewards from within their work. Now they must 
seek equivalent satisfaction outside their work. 

Our productivity is constantly increasing. We have achieved in 
this country mass consumption, mass leisure, mass communication, 
and mass access to education. This is a new way—a never-before- 
experienced way—to live on a national scale. The success of the 
experiment will depend on our capacity to meet the difficulties that 
follow in the wake of these developments. 

To me there is no avoidance of the three major problems that 
I have referred to: first, our expanding economic activity with its 
demands for new skills; second, the conflict between individuality 
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and the conformities demanded by our organized, urban, interde- 
pendent, intercommunicated way of living; and, third, the use of our 
leisure and the associated dilemmas of abundance. 

The solution of all these problems lies in our ability to educate 
the young people in the years ahead. Does it not seem clear that, 
as the number of required skills multiply, the more necessary it 
is to build up a firm general foundation? Why take precious time 
to train for proficiencies which may disappear or be modified? Many 
skills can be taught on the job. We need to learn those things which 
will be useful to any career: how to relate to our surroundings, how 
to read critically, how to be honest with ourselves, how to reach 
rational conclusions, how to master our emotions, how to enjoy the 
accumulated wealth of things and ideas which we have inherited, 
and how to leave a richer heritage behind us. 


Fortunately for those who will guide education in the years ahead, 
there are some brakes upon our ever-faster-moving trends, and that 
brings me to the last of the three aspects of the emerging American 
scene—the unchanged part. Simply stated, the constant element is 
human nature. Man himself, in his innermost qualities, has remained 
unchanged as far back as we have any record of his existence. The 
same fundamental desires, aspirations, noble qualities, and frailties 
are as evident today as they were five thousand years ago. 

To be sure, we have learned that we cannot live without self- 
restraint. We have refined our beliefs. We have developed ethical 
systems. All these were necessary parts of the emerging of an in- 
creasingly complicated civilization. But this, I think, is true: man 
himself has not changed. 

Thus the changes created by man’s ingenuity reflect back on his 
constant nature and create new patterns of behavior. The culture of 
the days ahead will result from the interaction between the influ- 
ences I have enumerated and man’s fundamental attributes. 

The mind and the emotions of man will have the same capacities 
as always. Courage, envy, generosity, brutality, appear each century 
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in slightly different costumes. The capacity to learn is no greater 
now than it was five millenniums ago. Besides things of the spirit, 
the bodily aspects also remain the same. Childhood, adolescence, 
maturity, and senility each has its share of the journey from birth 
to death, and each has characteristics which the educator can under- 
stand and make the best of. These then—spirit and body—are the 
fixed foundations amid change. 

Our difficulties are not insuperable. The world has always been 
emerging. From time immemorial we have been saying, “What will 
young people come to?” We have worried about juvenile delin- 
quency, students that wouldn’t learn, and how little time there was 
to teach all that they should know. The decades ahead will not, then, 
present an utterly new and different challenge. With a single excep- 
tion, the challenge will be the same as it has always been: how to 
give to youth’s unchanging mind and nature the foundation upon 
which can be built the capacity to learn new jobs, adjust to changing 
social patterns, and make the best of increasing abundance. 

But, as I have said, one exception should perhaps be noted: one 


new challenge arising from leisure. Leisure must not be allowed to 
become a mere escape from work, an opiate, for want of learning 
how best to use it. Abundant goods may confer satisfaction as an 
integral part of their purchase and use, but this is not so of leisure. 
True enjoyment of leisure is entirely subjective and requires initia- 
tive. We have new-found time. How dread is the sound of that ex- 


pression “killing time.” 

Turn now from problems to opportunities in the emerging dec- 
ades. Never has education had a more important role. At the base 
stands our formal system. The young are propelled forward by en- 
couragement, cajolery, and pressure. They pass through the con- 
ventional stages. The goal is not a parchment but self-cultivation. 

Never in our history have we stood in such need of self-cultivation, 
and never has the opportunity appeared more rewarding. Unless 
there is instilled in each young person a resolve to develop himself 
to his full capacity, he will be left behind. But if we all learn to 
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continue our own enlightenment throughout our lives, we not only 
shall survive amid the proliferating complications of organized so- 
ciety but shall have richer and happier lives for ourselves and our 
children and for the community in which we live. 

Permit me one last word. With each addition to the sciences and 
the technologies, new needs for education and training come into 
view, and new pressures are added to the curriculum. How can we 
encompass all we may have to know in the fast-changing decades 
ahead? 

The danger in our learning process will be, as always, the temp- 
tation to develop the skill for a particular job before we have es- 
tablished a foundation of character and education. John Stuart Mill 
pointed this out almost a hundred years ago in his inaugural address 
at the University of St. Andrews: “Men are men before they are 
lawyers, physicians, or manufacturers and if you make them capable 
and sensible men they will make themselves capable and sensible 
lawyers or physicians.” 

Within limits, the crisis in education is not so much how many 
teachers we need as it is how capable they are, just as the important 
matter of communication is not how rapidly a report is sent but 
what is communicated. It is not how fast we are going that counts 
but where. It is not what we manufacture but how we use the 
product. It is not how much time we save but what we do with it. 

We are swept along on a broad current of known direction and 
unknown destination. We can make no progress directly against it. 
The forces are powerful but not quite overwhelming. We are able 
to maneuver a little bit. This small freedom of maneuver we are 
proud to express in nobler terms—independence, self-determination, 
personal accountability, and moral purpose. These will prove 
enough, because our spiritual beliefs give us the vision, and system- 
atic education will show the way. 


| EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESSES TO CONFERENCE ON 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Secondary Education Re-examined 


THE SENSE OF THE MEETING 


The eleven hundred educational leaders and distinguished citizens 
who took part in the Conference on the American High School cer- 
tainly did not achieve consensus with regard to the past, present, or 
future of our high school, and the thirty-seven speakers exhibited 
disagreement on many points. Nevertheless, there were certain con- 
victions (or pronouncd trends in thinking) which appeared again 
and again in the addresses and the informal discussions and gave 
the conference a sense of direction. 

One of these convictions was implicit in the planning of the con- 
ference and the national interest it aroused, namely, that “what hap- 
pens to and in the American high school will influence deeply what 
happens in and to our nation.” 

A second, often reiterated, conviction was that the accomplish- 
ments of the high school in the past century have been nothing short 
of stupendous. It seemed to be generally acknowledged that no 
other educational institution in the history of mankind has achieved 
so wide a range of socially desirable objectives for so large a portion 
of the population. 

A third conviction, stated or implied by most speakers, was that 
the advance of science and technology and the whole onrush of 
world events demand a quality of education beyond that achieved 
as yet by any nation. 

A fourth conviction, not quite so widely held but vigorously cham- 


Editorial commentary by Francis S. Cuase, professor of education and chairman 
of the Department of Education at the University of Chicago. 
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pioned, was that the new demands on education call for far-reaching 
changes in the organization, staffing, equipping, and whole mode of 
operation of the high school. 

A fifth conviction, implicit in the views expressed as well as in 
the organization of the conference, was that the needed changes 
in our schools require the concerted efforts of intelligent citizens, 
academic specialists, and experienced teachers and administrators. 

The conference exhibited no tendency to seek scapegoats for the 
real or imagined shortcomings of the schools and wasted little time 
in faultfinding. Instead, it addressed itself to analyzing needs and 
proposing improved ways of meeting thos. needs. This should be 
clear even from the portions of the conference papers which follow. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

In the following paragraphs, Professor Theodore W. Schultz, chairman 
of the Department of Economics of the University of Chicago, speculates 
about the effect of the high school on our material well-being. In his paper, 
“The Emerging Economic Scene and the High School of the Future,” Pro- 
fessor Schultz deals at length with the contribution of education to eco- 
nomic growth and national income. 

Students of economic history have been hard put to explain why 
the economy of Great Britain has been falling behind that of the 
United States in economic growth and in output per man-hour. May 
it not be that a basic underlying factor has been the relatively small 
investment on the part of Great Britain in its secondary schools and 
in its colleges and universities? . . . 

In 1900 in the United States, 1.8 per cent of the labor force was 
employed in state and local schools; whereas in 1901 in Great 
Britain, it was only 0.9 per cent. In 1950 this figure for the United 
States had risen to 2.4 per cent and that for Great Britain to 1.4 
per cent. 

A better figure is the per cent of the population of school ages en- 
rolled in all regular schools. For 1950 we have the figures shown 
in Table 1. 
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It is my impression that a number of the leading countries of 
Western Europe have done fully as well as we have in their ele- 
mentary education for “all children,” and as well or better in edu- 
cation for those few highly competent students who enter a college 
or university. We have done much more, however, in education for 
the rank and file of students in the high-school age group and have 
served many more students in the college and university age group. 


TABLE | 
PER CENT OF POPULATION OF SPECIFIED AGES ENROLLED IN SCHOOLS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES IN 1950 


Per Cent ENROLLED 
tn SCHOOLS 


Great Britain United States 


* Based on total enrolment in college and university (thus not 
restricted to the ages 19-22) as a per cent of the number of individu- 
als in the population of ages 19-22. 


Our high schools and colleges and universities have contributed 
importantly in making our people less tradition bound, less tied to 
particular occupations, and more mobile in taking jobs and in mi- 
grating to where they work than would otherwise have been the 
case. These changes in outlook are one of the basic pre-conditions 
of our kind of economic growth and development, where people are 


essentially free agents in entering upon jobs. 
Our high schools and colleges and universities have also contrib- 
uted much in bringing to the surface a wide variety of talents that 


would otherwise have remained undiscovered and dormant. The 
economy, I am convinced, has gained measurably from these ad- 
ditional talents that have been found and realized. 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 
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THE REAL PROBLEM OF THE NEW ERA 


In the course of his discussion of “Teachers for the New Era,” Clarence H. 
Faust, vice-president of the Ford Foundation, took account in the following 
manner of the importance of developing what some have called “criteria of 
choice” or the ability to make value judgments. Much the same point was 
made in a different context by President R. G. Gustavson, of Resources for 
the Future, Inc., in his paper on “Maintaining Balance between Science 
and the Humanities.” 


The great question, then, about the new era is not just what it 
shall be like, because this depends upon the unpredictables of 
human behavior, but how we shall be prepared to shape it rightly, 
to realize its possibilities for good, and to cope with the mistakes 
which may be made; in short, how by insight, forethought, and wis- 
dom we may avoid disaster and realize the immensely promising 
possibilities of mankind's future. The problem of education in the 
new era, consequently, is how to develop the capacity of human 
intelligence and thought. 


One would suppose from some of the talk about the satellite, even 
among educators, that America’s failure to be first in the field was a 
result of the failure of our schools to train a sufficient number of able 


scientists. This seems to me to miss the point entirely. We certainly 
have as many good scientists as have the Russians, and, if we were 
not first in launching a satellite, it is not because our high schools 
and colleges over the past generation have failed to produce the 
men who could have planned, constructed, and launched it into 
space. We did not produce the first satellite simply because we 
had not devoted our energies and resources to this task. Whether 
we should have done so, whether the decisions which lay behind 
our not doing so were sound, are questions not of scientific but of 
political wisdom. If the political decision is to be challenged and if 
the decision can be traced to a failure of our schools, we should 
have to say that the schools had failed, not in teaching science, but 
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in developing in our people and in our leaders the political wisdom 
required to reach a better conclusion. 

In any case, the appearance of the satellite dramatized a more 
fundamental problem—how mankind may achieve peace. This again 
is not a scientific problem. It cannot be solved by technicians or 
managed by the highest reaches of material know-how. It calls for 
wisdom about human beings and human society, their desires, their 
ways, their true purposes. It is because problems of this order and 
kind are the most urgent problems of the next generation that our 
schools need to give highest priority to the development of wisdom 
about man and about human affairs. 

We need, then, in providing the teachers for the new era to be 
concerned, above all, with finding, enlisting, and properly preparing 
teachers who will be competent to assist students in the develop- 
ment of the capacity of youth to acquire wisdom, which I am demo- 
crat enough to believe is far beyond our usual expectations. For de- 
developing this capacity we shall need to enlist our best minds in 
teaching and to make sure that they receive as broad and deep a 
liberal or general education as possible. 


The finding of appropriate ways to develop the intelligence of 
young people, with full recognition of the differences in their native 
ability, so that they can make wise choices concerning the purposes 
and ordering of their individual lives and the ends and the ordering 
of society and government is, I am convinced, the great problem of 
the modern American high school and will certainly be the great 
problem of the high school of the new era. Ideally, the high school 
of the future must be “comprehensive” in a somewhat different sense 
from that now ordinarily given to the term. It needs to be compre- 
hensive, not by providing, in one institutional arrangement, for col- 
lege-preparatory, terminal, and vocational education, but compre- 
hensive in providing a range of programs (employing appropriately 
different materials, methods, and pace) for developing in all stu- 
dents, up to the limits of their capacity, the knowledge, the insight, 
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the ability to think independently about mankind’s individual 
and collective concerns—thinking that deserves the designation of 
wisdom. 

CLARENCE H. Faust 


UNDERSTANDING THE WORLD'S DIMENSIONS 

Professor Gilbert F. White, Chairman of the Department of Geography 
of the University of Chicago, addressed himself to “The Changing Dimen- 
sions of the World Community.” The following paragraphs set forth one of 


several suggestions made by Professor White for fitting people to compre- 
hend these changes. 


If students are to be expected to deal intelligently with the per- 
plexing and frustrating diversity of the world of which they are a 
part, they will need to be given a clear view of its true dimensions. 
Among these dimensions I will suggest only two that cry out for 
literate understanding at the high-school level. One is the dimension 
of areal organization. The other is the dimension of capacity to sup- 
port population. 

By “areal organization” I mean the arrangement of various social 
functions on the earth’s surface. For example, each small town serves 
as the focus for retail trade in the surrounding area. In similar 
fashion a larger town may be the center for religious organizations 
in its area. We may recognize the world’s surface as covered with 
an intricate network of such activities—some related, some inde- 
pendent of others—arranged in various hierarchies of concentration. 
In the Chicago region, distinct hierarchies of urban places are fa- 
miliar to us, and similar arrangements may be found elsewhere (1). 
The shifts that are taking place seem to be in the direction of greater 
concentration and complexity. Whole zones of primitive agriculture, 
which were largely independent in their functional organization in 
1900, are now linked by movements of goods, people, and ideas to 
the rest of the world. The world political organization is increasingly 
complex, not only through the increase in number of political units, 
but through the increase in the international functions. The area 
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with which any one group of people has functional relations has been 
immensely expanded. Students need a framework of thought in 
which these multiplying contacts and relations of this expanding 
world may find a meaningful place. 

Areas of the earth differ from one another in their capacity to sup- 
port people as well as in their relations to each other. Probably much 
of the public discussion of the dangers of overpopulation has been 
emotional and distorted, but the underlying situation which it re- 
flects is profoundly serious. At least four hard facts stand out and 
cannot be ignored. (a) World population is exploding at an increas- 
ing rate. (b) In some areas, such as the uplands of Latin America 
and the grazing lands of the Eastern Mediterranean, resource de- 
struction is accelerating. (c) While technology has brought greater 
productivity and halted resource destruction in certain areas, its rate 
of acceptance is so slow in other high-density areas, such as India, 
that it barely keeps up with population growth. (d) The present re- 
lation of population to resources in some areas is such that, although 
increases in the level of living may be expected, the differential be- 
tween the level in those areas and the level in the United States 
probably will increase rather than decrease. 

To the dilemma of rising population and fixed resources, many 
solutions, ranging from resource development through population 
control, suggest themselves. The dilemma is not insoluble. Most of 
the solutions assume widespread improvement in education affect- 
ing technical skills, marketing, family organization, and social goals. 
Even if we assume a magnificent deployment of educational effort 
for these purposes across the earth, there remains for us in the 
United States and in a few other countries a challenge of a very spe- 
cial sort. How do we prepare our young people to take their places 
in a world in which large numbers in other countries are struggling 
for economic and cultural survival, while our own country progres- 
sively widens the economic gap between itself and the others? 

The world into which the next generation of high-school students 
will move seems likely to be one that will have more intense and 
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complex confrontation of cultures than ours; that will struggle with 
a more severe pressure of population upon physical resources; and 
that will maintain, and even deepen, over a long time the present 
inequalities in level of living. While the dimensions of time in the 
movement of ideas and men and goods continue to shrink, the di- 
mensions of organization promise to expand. 

Understanding these changing dimensions thus will be a more 
difficult task than it is now. Clearly, it is a far more important one. 
We may hope for students who will see the world in its areal differ- 
ences and similarities with perspective and sensitivity and who will 
have begun to think about the reasons for these patterns. 

Just as we have only begun to view education as a comparative 
study, recognizing the strengths and weaknesses of different meth- 
ods to serve differing aims of societies, we have only begun to ex- 
plore ways of cultivating understanding of the world’s dimensions. 
Literature and history, natural science and geography—all offer op- 
portunities largely unexplored. What are the effective ways of teach- 
ing critical respect for the literatures of other cultures without sac- 
rificing our own tradition? What are the means of developing an 
appreciation of our own short history in relation to the broad pano- 
rama of world history? How can the science studies aid in seeing the 
possibilities and frustrations of adjusting resource use to multiplying 
human needs? What are the fruitful means of teaching the geogra- 
phy of the changing earth? 

Many partial answers are already at hand. To assess our experi- 
ence to date with these efforts and to explore the challenges ahead, 
it may help to offer one general observation and to illustrate the ob- 
servation with one concrete venture in teaching. 

An apparent dilemma arising in any effort to sharpen understand- 
ing of world dimensions is that coverage of the earth is at the cost of 
superficiality. If the United States becomes conscious of a politically 
emergent Africa, the tendency is to call for a unit on Africa some- 
where among the social studies or to include a few Bantu legends in 
a book of graded readings. Such a response is attractive because it is 
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direct and relatively easy, but, taken alone, it is distressing. The ad- 
dition of new subject matter is hopeless in terms of its rapidly grow- 
ing volume, dnd it is likely to be confusing. The solution does not lie 
in the direction of more units of study covering more parts of the 
world or more of its interrelated aspects. It lies in focusing upon a 
few of the basic modes of thought that will help in illuminating the 
new and continually changing facts about the world. 

For example, one of the elementary ideas in geography is that of 
regional association of phenomena on the earth’s surface—the recog- 
nition that the distributions of climate, soils, vegetation, minerals, 
and population occur in distinctive combinations and that a change 
in one element in the complex may bring profound changes in the 
others (2). This concept, if understood by the student, helps him to 
see related physical phenomena in a unified framework. Perhaps 
more important, it helps him to view any familiar or new part of the 
earth as having its own distinctive combination and as likely to re- 
spond in its own unique way to changes. So-called underdeveloped 
countries are then seen to be radically different from one another in 
their conditions of economic growth and in their response to new 
technology or social organization. With this idea, the student begins 
to recognize that meeting the world’s food needs is not a simple mat- 
ter of generously spreading American know-how wherever it is lack- 
ing. And he is prepared to find that a spread in democratic forms of 
government will not necessarily prevent a deterioration in a coun- 
try’s soil resources. This concept can be taught in high schools. It re- 
quires preliminary work on more elementary ideas of earth features. 
Once mastered for one area, the concept becomes applicable to any 
_ area, and students no longer can regard a little-known region as be- 
ing as uniform as the color shading on a political map. 

The teaching of such a concept at the high-school level may well 
begin in the school’s backyard with local complexes and be carried 
far enough afield to show its meaning for distant places. Thus, at the 
University of Chicago High School, the beginning work in geogra- 
phy starts with the port of Chicago and the functions it performs for 
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the city and for faraway places. It asks what will be the effect of the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1959 upon those services and 
upon the life of the city and of neighboring areas. In that fashion the 
student builds upon elementary ideas of space and resources to ap- 
praise one area and to see it in relation to other areas near and far. 


F. WHITE 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In developing his theme, William H. Cornog, superintendent of the New 
Trier Township High School, took the position that the words of his title 
are more significantly applied to the mind than to the will. The two excerpts 
below indicate something of the direction of his thought. 


So far as our freedoms and disciplines are concerned, as we at- 
tempt to teach our youth something about themselves and about 
their world and ours, there are disciplines which make us men and 
disciplines which merely prevent us from reverting to the brute, and 
there are freedoms which we enjoy as men and freedoms which we 
have forsworn as men. We have forsworn the freedom of the jungle 
and have accepted the freedom of society under law. The discipline 
of the will and of desire we have accepted in order to remain human. 
But the disciplines of mind which have made us men and the free- 
doms we have won by our reason and imagination should be the 
substantial content of the education of the young. 

We have won our place in creation by the discipline of memory 
and by graceful submission to the tyranny of fact. We have trained 
our minds to remember, and, by remembering, we have made analo- 
gies, sorted out facts, and put together conclusions about the nature 
of the world and the nature of man. “Memory,” says Pascal, “is nec- 
essary for all the operations of reason.” It is an inescapable discipline 
of education, then, that that which is known be remembered as 
known, that knowledge be held as clay for the shaping reason or 
passed to the hands of that primitive potter, man’s transcendent 
imagination. There is a grammar of thought, a basic language of 
logic and of proof—a fundamental body of knowledge which must 
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be mastered before one is ready for speculative philosophy, flights of 
fancy, or even political debate. Few consequences of an undisci- 
plined education are more pathetic than the educated, or at least di- 
plomaed, man whose conversation on political or social matters 
crackles with clichés, stereotypes, and slogans, like the shelling of 
dry pods of dead ideas. You cannot turn out a thinker with any less 
effort than you turn out a musician or an artist, or even an athlete. 
The discipline of hard and patient effort is inescapable. While per- 
missiveness may lead to a charming whimsicality, it can never lead 
to wisdom. 


There is need for the discipline of memory, the discipline of habit 
(which is to say the reconcilemert to effort ), the discipline of clarity 
on the part of the teacher, and, finally, the discipline of pace to 
achieve a dynamic mastery of knowledge that the ends of wisdom 
may be served. There are three qualities of a fine teacher: a quiet 
zeal, unending patience, and clarity. And I think the greatest of 
these is clarity. For if a teacher is a clear master of what he teaches, 
he cannot fail to teach with zeal as well as pace. And if he teaches 
with zeal, he perhaps will not need endless resources of patience. 

But the clarity of the teaching is always directed not so much to 
the acquisition of exact knowledge as to the well-paced exercise of 
that knowledge, to the enrichment of mind, the grasp of first princi- 
ples, the achievement of wise purposes, and the service of great 
causes. For the achievement of these great ends, only the disciplined 
mind is free. There is no harsher bondage than the half-emancipated 
mind. Chained to a middling conformity, nibbling fragments of 
truth, it flies in dreams, wakes to the tether of the half-effort, and 
walks its wisely-consuming, life-adjusted round. Untutored igno- 
rance is happier than this, since it at least can enjoy a childlike illu- 
sion of freedom. The freest man I know has the freest mind because 
his profound learning has made freedom and discipline indistin- 
guishable to him in his way of life. And he has won his freedom, not 
as a last gasp on a serene peak, but through the exciting rigors of the 
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climb. To him, the way of discipline is the way of freedom, and his 
life, like those of other scholars and wise men like him, is a witness 
to the illimitable humanity of man. This is a freedom which cannot 
be hawked in the streets or advertised or conferred or bought and 
sold. Yet it is the only freedom which is worth a man’s seeking or a 
school’s teaching, because it is the only freedom which cannot be 
diminished, corrupted, or destroyed by either blandishment or terror. 

“Man is a reed, but a thinking reed,” says Pascal. His frail mortal- 
ity is sustained by an iron core—his free and disciplined mind. This 
is the unique gift of man and the moral and human center of him, 
and it is to this center that we must reach. 

WiLuiaM H. Cornoc 


SIX KINDS OF TASKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


After paying tribute to high-school accomplishments, Ralph W. Tyler, 
director of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, de- 
scribed six current deficiencies in high-school programs. He then suggested 
criteria for improvement, discussing at some length the applications and 
implications of each. The following section gives his discussion of the 
first criterion. 

Many constructive improvements in the high-school curriculum 
can be made by giving careful attention to criteria of five sorts. The 
first kind of criterion applies to the selection of the major educa- 
tional tasks of the high school. The tasks emphasized should be those 
particularly appropriate for the school in contrast to those that are 
best carried on by other educative agencies. The school is not the 
only institution through which young people learn. The home; the 
church; the youth organizations; the mass media of communication, 
like television, radio, magazines, and newspapers, are illustrations of 
other agencies that influence student learning. Because the school 


can provide trained teaching personnel and special types of equip- 


ment and because it can organize learning experiences over a con- 
siderable period of time, the school can perform certain important 
tasks more effectively than can other agencies. Emphasis should be 
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placed on these things rather than on activities which others can do 
as well. 

There are several kinds of educational tasks which are particularly 
appropriate for the school. One of these is the learning of complex 
and difficult things that require organization of experience and dis- 
tribution of practice over rather long periods of time. A number of 
illustrations will quickly come to mind. To develop a high level of 
skill and understanding in reading, for example, requires carefully 
organized experience, in which the young person starts out with easy 
materials involving limited vocabulary and simple sentence struc- 
ture and moves gradually into reading materials that involve a wider 
range of vocabulary and more complex sentence structure. As the 
student moves on, the high school uses materials of increasing com- 
plexity, with varied purposes and with different modes of presenta- 
tion, to organize the reading experience in such a way that the stu- 
dent can acquire greater and greater skill and understanding. Math- 
ematics is another illustration of a complex and difficult kind of 
learning which requires organization of experience and distribution 
of practice over considerable periods of time. The basic mathemati- 
cal concepts and the simpler skills are begun in the early years of the 
elementary school, and, by using carefully organized experiences 
through the high school, it is possible to carry the student to a high 
level of understanding and competence in this field. Similar illustra- 
tions are easily found in other fields, like science, social studies, lit- 
erature, and the arts. 

A second kind of educational task appropriate for the school is to 
provide learning where the essential factors are not obvious to one 
observing the phenomenon and where the principles, concepts, and 
meanings must be brought to the attention of the learner. Thus the 
scientific concepts and principles which explain the growth and de- 
velopment of plants are not obvious to the observer of plants or even 
to an uneducated farm hand. The school can more effectively pro- 
vide for this learning than can the home or the job. 

A third kind of learning appropriate for the school is to provide 
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experiences that cannot be provided directly in the ordinary activi- 
ties of daily life. Geography and history are excellent illustrations of 
fields where daily life experience alone is not likely to provide suffi- 
cient insight into historic matters and into affairs relating to places 
far removed. If young people are to develop an understanding of 
history, it will require the attention of a specialized agency able to 
provide materials serving to give vicarious experiences and to organ- 
ize them effectively. The same is true for geography. We cannot de- 
pend entirely upon the informal experiences of daily life to provide 
these kinds of learning. 

A fourth kind of learning particularly appropriate for the school is 
that which requires more “purified” experience than is commonly 
available in life outside the school. Students may learn something of 
art, music, literature, or human relations from the examples com- 
monly found in the community, but, where these fall short of the 
best, the students have no chance to set high standards for them- 
selves. The school can provide examples for study and enjoyment 
which represent the best available. 

A fifth kind of learning particularly appropriate to the school is 
that in which re-examination and interpretation of experience are 
essential. Our basic ethical values are commonly involved in the 
daily experiences of youth. Questions of justice, fairness, goodness, 
arise again and again on the playground, in the market place, and 
elsewhere. It is not likely, however, that sheer contact with these 
ideas will be enough to help youth to develop for themselves values 
that are clearly understood and effectively utilized. The school can 
provide opportunity from time to time to recall these experiences, to 
examine them and seek to interpret them, and thus to clarify the 
meaning of values as well as to help students to appreciate them 
more adequately. In the realm of ethical values this type of respon- 
sibility will be shared by the home, the church, and youth organiza- 
tions. In the realm of aesthetic values, however, only the school is 
likely to provide this opportunity systematically. 

The five kinds of learning which are peculiarly appropriate to the 
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school ought to be strongly emphasized in the school program in 
contrast to other learnings which can be provided as well or better 
by other agencies. Unfortunately, various groups in the community 
exert pressure to bring the school to undertake activities which do 
not require the specialized competence of the school staff and can be 
carried on by other agencies. Some types of physical-education pro- 
grams, driver education, some recreation programs, some occupa- 
tional training which can be learned on the job are illustrations of 
types of learning that are good in themselves but do not require the 
particular conditions provided by the school. Hence, when the 
school undertakes such programs, it must either neglect other impor- 
tant things or attempt more than it can do well. In the latter case it 
spreads itself too thin and does not achieve as effective educational 
results as it should. 
RALPH W. TYLER 


FACTORS IN HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 


I. James Quillen, dean of the School of Education of Stanford University, 
discussed “Achievement Standards in the High School” and offered sug- 
gestions for raising the standards. Two excerpts are given to indicate how 
he treated his subject. 


There will probably continue to be wide differences of opinion 
concerning achievement standards in the high school, but there is no 
doubt that the high schools need to raise their standards in the light 
of current cultural demands. The rapidity of change; the vast accu- 
mulation of knowledge; the increasing technological and cultural 
complexity; the intensity of contemporary problems; and the need 
for mathematicians, scientists, engineers, and highly trained profes- 
sional workers—all mean that an upgrading of education is essential 
to our survival as a free society. 

A free society depends for its existence on the making of effective 
choices by its citizens. Effective choices are informed choices. As 
knowledge accumulates with greater and greater rapidity and life 
becomes more complex, the educational task of developing citizens 
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who can make informed choices becomes staggering, and the pres- 
sures on the schools to produce higher and higher levels of quality 
become intense. As Fred Hechinger expressed it in the Saturday 
Review: “The first phase of the American public school epic is com- 
ing to an end. In the second phase it would have to be demonstrated 
that quality need not be plowed under by quantity” (3). 


In a highly complex and rapidly changing society, education is a 
lifetime process. Hence the high school has the responsibility to de- 
velop deep and abiding interests in the important areas of living and 
to develop self-discipline and self-direction in learning. It is possible 
to set standards and enforce them in such a way as to develop a dis- 
like for the areas of knowledge in which the student ought to be 
developing a strong continuing interest. 

Motivation is needed to stimulate students to work up to the high- 
est level of their ability. Students should understand what they are 
expected to learn and why it is important. They need to be given 
more responsibility for their own achievement and held to high 
standards of performance. There should be more individual confer- 
ences with students to discuss their achievements and more class 
discussions to evaluate what the group as a whole has achieved. 
Each individual should learn to accept responsibility for his own 
success or failure, but the classroom situation should be such that 
every student has the opportunity to achieve some success. 

The achievement standards of the high school are related to atti- 
tudes in the home, community, and in our culture generally. Parents 
are of supreme importance in the nourishing of intellectual excel- 
lence and in helping children to develop good work habits, self-dis- 
cipline, drive, and a willingness to “stick their necks out.” Many 
parents do not have a high regard for education, and some who re- 
gard learning highly do not take the trouble to encourage their chil- 
dren to work to the highest level of their ability. Pressures toward 
conformity and anti-intellectual attitudes are far too prevalent in 
many areas today. Performance standards in contemporary culture 
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often are not what they should be. The get-something-for-nothing 
attitude is not confined to the school. 

The holding power of the high school has increased, but, in the 
light of our ideal of equality of opportunity and our need for talent, 
the drop-out rate of able youth from high school is still too high. The 
United States Department of Labor and Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, in co-operation with the Department of De- 
fense, are now conducting a national stay-in-school campaign. A 
stimulating atmosphere and the maintenance of high achievement 
standards in relation to the abilities of youth will, in all likelihood, 
contribute to the holding power of a school. The professions have 
learned that the high-standards approach is the best method of at- 
tracting and holding able individuals. 

The greatest loss of talent, at present, is the result of school drop- 
outs and the fact that many individuals of high ability and talent do 
not go on to college. Many of these able persons come from families 
of low socioeconomic status and from minority groups, particularly 
Negro, Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican groups. Youth of talent 
in all groups should be identified early, motivated to stay in high 
school and to enter college, and be assured, through scholarships 
and other means, of the financial assistance they need. Early identi- 
fication and motivation to high achievement are particularly impor- 
tant. It has been pointed out that today most scholarships are 
granted to youths who would go to college anyway. 


I. JAMES QUILLEN 


THE NEW NEED FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


As he examined trends in American life, Gerald B. Leighbody, associate 
superintendent of schools for Buffalo, concluded that many changes lie 
ahead for vocational education. The following excerpts present a part of 
his thinking on this subject. 

Agriculture has long been a declining field of employment. Today, 
one worker in agriculture can produce food for himself and fourteen 
others, whereas in 1900 such a worker could produce food for only 
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seven others. Of all young men born on farms today, one of every 
two must find a career in non-farm employment. Soon two of every 
three will find it necessary to leave the farm to earn a living. The ap- 
plication of scientific principles to crop production and livestock 
breeding, plus mechanization of farm processes, has brought a com- 
plete revolution in agriculture. These changes in agriculture result in 
continuously shrinking opportunities for careers, and the careers are 
steadily becoming more technical and managerial in nature. The en- 
tire program of vocational agriculture in our schools will have to be 
re-examined in the light of these facts. 

The concepts associated with automation will probably have a 
greater impact upon office and business occupations than upon pro- 
duction processes. This fact appears to be little understood by lead- 
ers in business and commercial education. The only job below the 
managerial which will ultimately survive in the business office may 
be that of the private secretary. This fact must be reckoned with in 
any consideration of vocational preparation for girls in the future. 

We are familiar with many of the recent innovations in merchan- 
dising and marketing, but these are only forerunners of others to 
come. For example, it is possible that the supermarkets of the future 
will be much larger than those we have today and that they will be 
electronic. You will select what you want, perhaps without even 
leaving your car, have the goods delivered automatically to your car, 
and pay as you drive out. Shopping by television is also a distinct 
possibility. It is too early to know exactly what all this will mean in 
terms of careers, but, as in the business office, it may reduce consid- 
erably the number of career opportunities of certain kinds. There 
will surely be many shifts in the job patterns in the distributive area 
of our economy, and, as in all other areas, we may expect these shifts 
to be in a direction which will require more and better preparation 
for those who hope to engage in them. 


The typical worker of the future, excluding those who can be un- 
questionably classified as professional, will be the technician, male 
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or female (and the connotations of the word “technician” will be 
broadened ). Technicians in the past have been thought of as akin to 
engineers. In the future they will be found in many areas of occupa- 
tional life in addition to engineering and industry. The technician is 
a person who works at a job which requires applied technical knowl- 


edge and applied technical skill, but little manual skill. The techni- 
cian’s work assignments are usually made by professionals under 
whose supervision the technician works. Supervision, however, is 
loose rather than close, and an important characteristic of the suc- 
cessful technician is the ability to work independently under broad 
assignments. 

The technical education which is being described here will need 
to be offered in terms of broad areas of preparation, which provide 
directly for occupational life but go much beyond the requirements 
of the first job. It will not be enough to prepare solely for the first 
job, because the first job, and most succeeding jobs which the worker 
of tomorrow will hold, will change radically and often. Illustrations 
of such areas of technical preparation might be the areas of chemis- 
try, of mechanical technology, of electrical technology, of health 
services, of business controls and analysis, of food preparation and 
service, of highway-maintenance technology, and many others. 


GERALD B. LEIGHBODY 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Speaking from the vantage point of “a philosopher by training turned 
administrator by profession,” Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave his attention to certain philosophical misunder- 
standings and their consequences for American education. In closing, he 
offered the following suggestions for consideration by the universities. 


The universities must stop grousing about the education of our 
high-school students and get back into the business of training teach- 
ers. The schools of education must become a real part of the univer- 
sities, and the universities must begin to relate themselves properly 
and effectively to the work of the schools of education. The philos- 
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ophy of education must be taught by a member of the department of 
philosophy. The department of physics must stop regarding the 
Master's degree as being of no importance. The high-school teacher 
of mathematics or the teacher of teachers of mathematics in the 
school of education must receive his training in subject matter at the 
hands of a competent mathematician. 

This does not mean that the school of education ceases to have 
a part to play in this educational program. It has been conspicu- 
ously successful over a number of years in the development of useful 
and valuable educational techniques. Because of the schools of edu- 
cation, a great deal is known about curriculum development, tests 
and testing, the techniques of counseling and vocational guidance, 


and school administration. These things are important and neces- 
sary to the teacher and to the school administrator. And if Mr. 
Dewey is right that knowledge begins in interest and challenge, 
there are techniques of stimulating these among students. The school 


of education, moreover, is, and will remain, the real link between 
the university and the high school, translating out the theory and 
new discovery of the universities into the high-school classrooms. 
We are all too acutely aware of the enormous time lag that now 
occurs between new developments in any field of knowledge and 
the high-school classroom. Mathematics, for example, has made 
enormous progress within the last half-century, and yet the program 
of high-school mathematics has remained substantially unchanged 
over this same period. And if it is the role of the school of educa- 
tion to stand between new knowledge and its applications, I should 
add that this bridge should support traffic going in two directions. 
It is of considerable importance that the universities know more 
than most of them now do about the real activities and problems 
of the classroom teacher. So much of the research in education seems 
sterile and irrelevant to the teacher because the research worker is 
unacquainted with what actually happens in the classroom. 

We have long prided ourselves in America upon our ability as 
administrators. We are an efficient people, and our universities re- 
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flect this; upon the whole, they successfully accomplish the ends to 
which they are directed. But somehow we have failed with the high 
school, and we are paying a high price. We have allowed a part of 
the university to drift out of its proper relationship with other parts 
and to take over the entire problem of the secondary education of 
our youth. The school of education must be re-established as one of 
the important focal points within the university where the content 
fields converge. The school of education must give this content ap- 
propriate configurations for the high-school program and add the 
necessary techniques of presentation. The minds of our youth are 
the future of America, not to be intrusted to a single part of our 
educational enterprise. It is our responsibility as citizens, as teachers 
and administrators in high schools and universities, to insist that 
these minds receive the best that all of American education can 
provide. 
LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


HOW HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS CAN BE IMPROVED 


The merits of the high school and its accomplishments since the opening 
of the English High School in Boston in 1821 were reviewed in the first part 
of the paper by the United States Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. 
Derthick. The new conditions confronting education were next reviewed 
as a basis for suggesting the measures outlined below. 


How can high-school programs be improved to meet the needs 
of a nation and of youth who now face the unparalleled problems 
not merely of their own world but of space and the islands in space? 

First, let us do a more resolute job of educating Americans, 
through every possible avenue of communication, on the wisdom 
of investing more of their dollars to wipe out the shortage of teachers 


and classrooms. This, the most prosperous country on earth, spends 
only 4.8 per cent of the national income on education—the com- 
modity which made its prosperity. Soviet Russia, now openly dedi- 


cated to outstripping America in science and technology, is spending 
10 per cent—or more. 
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To indicate some directions for this improvement is no mean as- 
signment even for the collective brains of the United States Office 
of Education. Some of these recommendations will not be new to 
you. I venture to state them with the thought that, taken together, 
they may give us a grouping of bench marks to guide us as we look 
to the future. 

1. The general and the specific roles of the secondary school, 
established more than a century ago, must be redefined in the light 
of realistic responsibilities and achievements of the elementary 
school and of the now widely available programs and opportunities 
for post-high-school education. 

The role of the high school is the subject of much discussion in 
many communities, and by numerous professional and interested 
citizen groups. Because the schools are both created and supported 
by local communities, public discussions of what the high schools 
should accomplish are healthy expressions of democracy and usu- 
ally beneficial to education These efforts will be greatly accelerated 
by the study just completed under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation in co-operation with numerous professional associations, 
agencies, and individual educators (4). This study presents an or- 
ganized consensus of the expectations that citizens and educators 
hold for the American high school. I commend the timeliness of the 
study and its potential uses in evaluating and improving secondary 
education. 

2. Agreements must be reached concerning the values, knowl- 
edges, and skills which can be, and must be, acquired at the most 
appropriate levels in our educational system with adequate atten- 
tion to differences in individual aptitude, ability, and aspiration. 
With so much to be learned, time is at a premium in schools, and 
critical evaluation of programs is needed if students are to get the 
maximum of useful learning out of their school day. Confusion and 
uncertainty as to what youth should learn and how they can most 
effectively learn it beset most parents, school-board members, edu- 
cators, and citizens. 
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This problem is particularly acute in our secondary schools, which 
now take all the products of the lower school and prepare them for 
increasingly higher employment standards on the one hand and col- 
lege-entrance requirements on the other. High-school education is 
today no longer terminal education for more than 50 per cent of 
the students. 

3. The time is now for a reappraisal of the uses made of both 
professional personnel and facilities according to the most enlight- 
ened and rigorous administrative management standards available. 
The pressures of increasing enrolments have brought into sharp 
focus deficiencies in the supply of competent teachers and other 
school personnel as well as crowded and inadequate physical facili- 
ties for instruction. Ways must also be found in each local school 
and school district to recruit, increase prestige for, and help to re- 
tain, our ablest teachers and school administrators. 

All of us in this business of education must realize that it is a fast- 
growing business. We have to look ahead and plan ahead to keep 
pace with the swift growth of our economy and our society. We 
must be alert to all reasonable experiments which hold out promise 
of enabling us to get greater mileage out of our existing school fa- 
cilities. The school day and the school year are all too short; schools 
and school equipment are costly; the process of learning grows more 
expensive per student per year. We have to make the most of every 
hour of every school day for every student. That may mean using 
school buildings and equipment more during evenings, during the 
summer, and on week ends. It may also mean making them available 
for more groups and varied uses. 

4. We must find more effective ways of developing educational 
statesmanship in our school leaders. Several important and promis- 
ing programs are now under way to improve the professional prepa- 
ration of school administrators. The University of Chicago is one of 
the key centers in this effort. A superintendent of schools or a high- 
school principal does not have an easy life today. Most of these 
officials are conscientious and work hard to do an effective job. How- 
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ever, it is all too easy to lose one’s central direction in the maze of 
“administrivia” or to succumb to the doing of those things one likes 
to do best. Buildings, budgets, and busses can, and often do, com- 
mand too much of our time and attention at the expense of the im- 
provement of curriculums, leadership in staff development, and the 
upgrading of instruction. 

5. Teachers, parents, students, and citizens today are concerned 
with the efficiency of the educational enterprise, and the profession 
needs courage in accelerating its program of evaluation and apprais- 
al. Programs, of necessity, have grown more complex and can be 
expected to grow still more complex in the era ahead. Flexibility 
and diversity of patterns should be encouraged, and increased em- 
phasis placed upon the qualitative side of education. Greater atten- 
tion needs to be given to quality control of the product though 
obviously the schools have quite a different problem in this respect 
than does industry or business. 

6. Educators and non-educators together must continue to share 
the team spirit in the educational effort. Teamwork has been an 


American tradition since frontier days. The quality of education in 
the new space era is more significantly related to an intelligently 
informed citizenry than ever before. 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 
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Some Reflections on Education in 
the Developing Countries and in Europe 


During some years of international service, I made it a habit to ques- 
tion visitors from the developing countries about the basis of their 
system of education. The reply was almost invariable. The country 
concerned had usually begun by adopting a British, French, or 
Dutch system. This system was found more or less unsuitable and 
another was tried, until finally in some cases the phase has come in 
which painfully and haltingly the country begins to try to “grow its 
own.” The initial choice was frequently dictated by direct political 
considerations and sometimes was maintained for many generations 
by a more or less enlightened colonial policy. This accounts for the 
French origin of many systems in the Middle East—in Iraq, Egypt, 
Syria, and so on—the British origin in parts of Africa and in India, 
and the Dutch origin in Indonesia. 

By and large, nineteenth-century colonial education was directed 
to producing native administrators, professional people, clerks, and 
workers for the intermediate and subordinate ranks of the adminis- 
tering social and political structure. Much more and much less than 
this was done of course—some of it inadvertently—particularly by 
sending selected students out of their native country for study in 
Europe and by missionary schools preoccupied with elementary 
education as a benefit in itself. 

The achievement of independence has led emerging nations to 
refashion their educational systems, sometimes fundamentally but 
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more often in the likeness of the system of a country whose techno- 
logical, industrial, or political prestige is admired. The process has 
been facilitated in some cases by a period of military, economic, or 
political tutelage and has been backed in most developing countries 
by international action, by the Colombo Plan, by Point Four, and by 
more direct forms of aid. This change in system has been accom- 
panied by a change of emphasis. 

Every developing country now recognizes that education is an es- 
sential, if not the essential, instrument in a national social, economic, 
and political policy. If education is to succeed, it must unite the 
community rather than divide it and must train for maximum use all 
the available human resources rather than prepare a few persons for 
certain kinds and levels of more or less alien leadership. 

The developing countries can be broadly and somewhat artifi- 
cially divided into three groups, each of which faces different prob- 
lems in the development of its schools. There are those, like many 
Arab states, India, and the states bordering it to the northeast, in 
which a strong native educational tradition, rooted in an ancient re- 
ligious culture, persists alongside the system introduced by a west- 
ern power. In contrast, there are others, like parts of Africa, which 
have tribal cultures without a developed educational tradition other 
than the handing-on of traditional skills and a puberty-induction 
ceremony. Finally, there are certain countries of Latin America in 
which education, of remote European (Spanish or Portuguese) ori- 
gin, is by no means universal and has become associated with class 
or racial barriers which remain more or less potent today. 

Each of these situations presents different problems to the re- 
former from within as to the expert adviser from without, and the 
question must be asked whether a system of education can be ex- 
ported. The nineteenth-century imperialists tried to do so in their 
way. The whole Western world is trying to do so in ours: we export 
not only systems of education but accompanying aspects of a way of 
life which both we and the importing countries believe to be neces- 
sary or desirable or both. 
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Effective education is closely allied to the culture from which it 
grows and to which it contributes as a steadily modifying and shap- 
ing force. It is probably unnecessary to remind Americans of certain 
aspects of this truth, for Americans, more than any other people, 
have based their educational system on clearly stated ethical, social, 
and political ideas and have used it as an instrument in welding 
massive immigrations into a coherent nation. However, we incline 
to forget how much the success of formal schooling depends upon 
the cultural conditioning of the pupil before he ever comes to school 
and during his school life. For example, the early teaching of arith- 
metic depends upon concepts of number, quantity, weight, and the 
division of space which are acquired incidentally by children in our 
Western cultures, but such concepts are only imperfectly, if at all, 
present in some others. The North American or Western European 
child is surrounded by mechanisms, simple and complex; he is used 
to operations which have more or less remote but predictable conse- 
quences. He is, in fact, early habituated by his parents to an orderly 
and explicable environment, pregnant with notions of causality 
which are the basis of scientific and technological thought. It is quite 
otherwise with a child whose early life is passed in a primitive vil- 
lage, where the only mechanisms are the lever and the wooden 
wheel and where adults attribute inexplicable effects to equally in- 
explicable supernatural interventions. Such different backgrounds 
must profoundly affect the immediate aims, methods, and content of 
primary education. Equally they provide very different bases for 
subsequent technical and scientific training. Neither curriculum nor 
school organization can be identical in these different circumstances. 

The restless search for verifiable truth, which is the basis of pure 
and applied scientific research and which has become, since the Ren- 
aissance, characteristic of all Western cultures, is itself a cultural 
product. Developed educational systems see it as the very basis of 
fruitful learning, and its embodiment in school curriculums subtends 
technological advance. Countries whose religion is one of the forms 
of Buddhism, however, may have a traditional system of values and 
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a philosophy which rejects amelioration of the temporal life as un- 
worthy or, at best, irrelevant. Similarly, in some Mohammedan coun- 
tries the traditional educational system may be didactic and based 
on unquestioned authority and rote learning. In either case, though 
there may be no overt clash, there may well be a deep underlying 
conflict which inhibits, not so much the intellectual acceptance of 
the notion of the value of research and of science, but that deep non- 
conformity and restlessness necessary to scientific modes of thought. 
This incongruity perhaps explains why, although administrators in 
many such countries are convinced of the necessity to reshape their 
education and of the value of research and are prepared to lavish 
scarce resources upon both, yet promising projects and institutions 
wilt and die when the foreign expert is withdrawn. 

This clash may be pointed up in vivid ways. For example, the date 
for the official opening of a research institution is sometimes deter- 
mined by the augury derived from the horoscopes of the interna- 
tional official responsible for the idea, the Western director, the 
minister of the country concerned, and the local staff members. In 
another country the reading readiness of children may be deter- 
mined by a combination of Western tests and assessments with the 
augury derived from a disemboweled cockerel. 

Such conflicts at the conscious or the unconscious levels may be 
dramatized within individuals. We are becoming increasingly aware 
of this in connection with the many thousands of foreign nationals 
who come to America or Europe for study. Beyond the linguistic, 
physical, and emotional problems of adjustment, to which a good 
deal of attention continues to be devoted, looms the greater problem 
of deep cultural incompatibilities, of which both students and teach- 


ers may be unaware (1). Such incompatibilities express themselves 
in the ways in which experience has structured ability, categories, 
and modes of thinking and in value systems and tacit assumptions 
about man and society. It is relatively easy to acquire the overt tech- 
niques of another culture; it is another matter even to understand, 
let alone sympathize with, the strange modes of thinking and the 
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whole cultural climate. Thus, applied technologies are relatively 
easy to import; but the nearer we get to those things which deeply 
touch social and personal life and modes of thinking, the greater 
grows the incomprehension. Education is closer to the human spirit 
than to applied technology and, in consequence, has to take account 
of all kinds of unconscious resistances. 

Little attention has been paid to this problem by those who send 
Western expert advisers to a developing country, and still less to the 
effect that the challenge of the new culture has upon the adviser 
himself, and therefore upon the advice he gives. Most experts (I 
speak only for those in the educational and the psychological fields ) 
are now more or less adequately briefed, by the agencies which send 
them, on such matters as economics, cost of living, style of life, vital 
statistics, and such like useful but somewhat superficial background. 
Few leave for their mission with any real insight into the fundamen- 
tal cultural, and therefore psychological, background of what they 
really have to do—to interpret two cultures, their own and that which 
they are seeking to help, each to the other and to enable experience 
to leap the gap in an assimilable form. Time and again we see the 
spectacle of an expert who, sometimes consciously but usually un- 
consciously, becomes insecure, frustrated, aggressive, and therefore 
hostile toward the culture into which he is sent. Instead of asking 
fundamental questions and using his techniques, knowledge, and ex- 
perience to help others to answer his questions in their terms, he re- 
verts to the safe line of trying to set up systems which have suc- 
ceeded in his own country. He in fact imposes solutions to defend 
his own notions, and in this he is only too readily abetted by the 
administrators who have sought his help. Agreement and subsequent 
action then tend to become verbal or structural rather than real; the 
schools and the educational concepts remain only so long as the ex- 
pert remains. If they endure at all, they do so as enclaves rather than 
as vital forces coloring the whole stream of the national life. 

This line of thinking has been dealt with at some length because 
we are, it seems to me, in danger of repeating the errors of the nine- 
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teenth-century educators, although perhaps less naively. A modest, 
indeed pitifully modest, effort to avoid some of these pitfalls and to 
grow an educational system from the grass roots is the International 
Institute for Child Study in Bangkok, Thailand. It was established 
in 1954 by the Thai Ministry of Education in association with 
UNESCO. During the two years of work which preceded the open- 
ing, six Thai educators were trained as a team in child development 
and educational psychology, first in Toronto and then back home on 
the job. This team is now augmented by nationals of other Asian 
countries and from North America working in Bangkok under 
UNESCO fellowships, and it is led by Professor Ernst Boesch, a 
Swiss psychologist and former director of the Institute of Psychology 
of the University of the Saar. The aims of the International Institute 
are threefold. In conjunction with the universities of the Saar and of 
Toronto, it has begun a modest program of cross-cultural research in 
child development. This program, it is hoped, will be extended to 
bring in other university centers in the Middle and the Far East, in 
Europe, the United States, and Australia. Within Thailand the ob- 
ject of the research program is to study the development of the Thai 
child in terms of the value system of his culture. The overriding pur- 
pose is to feed into the entire educational framework a knowledge of 
the rhythms of Thai children’s growth and to use this knowledge, not 
to westernize their education, but to enable the schools to devise a 
system which will preserve their distinctive values whilst at the same 
time educating children for the modern world. In short, the aim is to 
adapt education and educational method both to the child and to his 
culture without deforming either. 

One such center, understaffed and underfinanced, cannot within 
a measurable time answer all the questions even of Thailand. The 
original conception (no longer pursued under the present policy of 
UNESCO) was to develop slowly a number of such units in Asia and 
in Latin America which would be engaged in similar and mutually 
supporting programs of inquiry. The conception gives difficulty to 
the administrative mind of course but, as it is embodied in the Inter- 
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national Institute at Bangkok, is one of the few attempts so far un- 
dertaken to base educational reform and growth firmly upon knowl- 
edge of the social psychology of a culture and its children. Without 
some such basis, technical assistance in the educational field is 
doomed to expensive failure—a truth grasped and supported at least 
by the Thai Ministry of Education. 

In East or West, acting within the framework of the culture seems 
to be the basic problem of universal free and compulsory education. 
In the developing countries there are, of course, other and more evi- 
dent problems. The most obvious is that the economy must be suffi- 
ciently productive to be able to provide the manpower, buildings, 
and time necessary for schooling. If a family is at or below subsist- 
ence level and all hands are required to wring a living out of the 
earth, the withdrawal of a child for schooling can be a serious imme- 
diate threat. Similarly, no country can afford to tie up in teaching 
too high a proportion of its educated manpower and womanpower. 
The developed countries can, as their productivity increases, pro- 
long the period of compulsory education and indeed find it desirable 
to do so on economic, as much as on cultural, grounds. But educa- 
tion is investment, in the same way as putting money into machines 
is investment. In the long run the returns are enormous, but in the 
short run the capital put in is not available for use elsewhere. The 
developing economy is caught in a cleft stick. The wealth repre- 
sented by trained manpower must be invested in education in order 
that educated and trained adults may be produced to create wealth. 
In the meantime some of the ablest and best must be withdrawn 
from direct productivity in order to be trained. 

The creation of wealth through education demands the invest- 
ment of wealth in the education and training of teachers. Here we 
stumble on another vicious circle. Teachers must be educated in sec- 
ondary schools and universities. These depend for their success on 
the effectiveness of primary education, and primary education is very 
much a matter of the skill, culture, and education of the teachers 
who staff it. In many developing countries the intending teacher's 
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elementary education may begin in a school which is itself staffed by 
teachers whose training is but two, or at the best three, years of 
combined secondary education and teacher training (2). 

The situation with respect to teacher training leads us to question 
the wisdom of an educational policy which assumes that a school 
system appropriate to a highly industrialized and wealthy society is 
equally suitable to one lower down the ladder of growth. What may 
follow from blind imitation is frequently exemplified in those devel- 
oping countries which provide academic secondary schools with a 
curriculum more or less of the traditional Western type. The grow- 
ing middle classes, particularly those in the former colonial territo- 
ries, see in these schools the road to the social advancement of their 
children. The result too frequently is the production of unemployed 
and unemployable intellectuals trained for minor administrative, 
commercial, and semi-professional employments which do not as yet 
exist in sufficient numbers in the economy. At the same time these 
young people have been educated beyond the employments which, 
under the conditions at that stage of their country’s development, 
most need their brains and skills. 

Many countries have realized, better than the outside advisers 
sent to counsel them, the undesirable results of imposing on a de- 
veloping country an educational system suitable for an industrialized 
culture. They see that what is needed is an educational system 
capable of subsequent change and development but immediately 
adapted to the present and to the foreseeable future. Thus the basic- 
education programs of India, the Philippine community schools, and 
the village centers of Egypt represent attempts to profit from the 
knowledge and experience of the West but to apply them in a wav 
appropriate to existing cultural and economic conditions. 


It may be thought that the problems of a country faced with an 
adult illiteracy rate of 50 per cent or more (3) and with no system 
of universal education are radically different from those of countries 
like France, Belgium, Britain, or Germany, where compulsory pri- 
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mary education has seventy or more years of tradition and illiteracy 
affects less than 3 per cent of the population. In fact, from a psycho- 
logical and social point of view, the basic problems are the same. 
Every contemporary culture is undergoing rapid change, and every 
school system is seen to be in need of development and refashioning 
to prepare children for a kind of world which no one can foresee. 
Hence paralleling the effort to bring schooling to the 250 million of 
the world’s children who at present attend school for less than two 
years, there is a good deal of sporadic or organized rethinking going 
on in Europe, where the minimum compulsory schooling extends, in 
general, over eight or more years. 

In many countries, for example, we can detect a slow penetration 
of the notion that education is the guidance and shaping of growth 
and that curriculums, methods, and educational demands must be 
adapted to the contemporary child. Particular attention has been 
drawn to this by postwar studies of the numbers of pupils who re- 
peat classes and finally leave school without having completed the 
courses prescribed, and by consequent analyses of curricular de- 
mands. For example, it was found that some 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren in Belgian primary schools were at least one year behind what 
was considered appropriate to their age at eleven (4); a check of 
primary-school populations in Paris and Lyons showed that half the 
children complete their five-year course of primary education only 
after at least six years of work (5). These are typical of many stud- 
ies from all over the world which indicate that more or less arbitrar- 
ily imposed standards for passage from class to class and grade to 
grade inevitably produce a wasteful and largely artificial rate of fail- 
ure (6). Failure is related to curriculum, and the beginning which 
has been made on a comparison of the age placement of topics re- 
veals the arbitrary intuitiveness with which ministries of education, 
inspectors, and often teachers themselves act when they draw up 
programs and the scanty basis of research which exists to help rectify 
their decisions. It seems that school systems may vary by as much as 
three years in their ideas of the age at which children learn, for ex- 
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ample, basic grammatical notions, simple fractions, percentages, or 
the niceties of the metric system (7). 

The disquiet canalized and sharpened in the thirties by the in- 
quiries of the International Institute of Examinations has also borne 
belated fruit. There is a detectable tendency to reduce examinations, 
to seek means of increasing their reliability, and to broaden their 
basis. France, for example, has considerably modified the rigid pre- 
scription of subjects for the baccalauréat and now has a scientific 
and a “modern” series of subject examinations. In the United King- 
dom, the School and the Higher School Certificate examinations have 
been radically changed to permit candidates the widest possible 
choice of subjects and in almost unlimited combinations. 

Neither curriculum nor school organization has been untouched. 
Apart from a preoccupation with technical education and particu- 
larly with that sector which produces technicians and technologists, 
there are many countries (for example, Austria, the German Federal 
Republic, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom) which have experi- 
mented with curriculums and methods particularly appropriate to 
the needs of the bulk of adolescents who will not enter universities 
or the higher professions. Much of this was going on between the 
wars, of course, but usually under the elementary code and often in 
terms of a strictly vocational aim. The trend at present seems to be 
toward a general education with a practical bias related to, but not 
specifically preparing for, an occupation or group of occupations. 
Where individual schools are given a degree of freedom in drawing 
up curriculums, they tend closely to relate themselves to the imme- 
diate community, rural or industrial. This is particularly noticeable 
in the best of the English secondary modern schools and in some of 
the equivalent schools in Germany and in Austria. 

Even the concept of the university's responsibility to the sciences 
of education has undergone change. Outside the United Kingdom 
and a few centers elsewhere (for example, the Institut des Sciences 
dEducation, founded by Claparéde in 1913 at Geneva), an ivory- 
tower detachment from all that might be considered practically 
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useful pedagogics was the rule. Since the war, however, and partic- 
ularly in France, there has been a marked increase in institutes, at- 
tached to universities or having university status, in which pure and 
applied research are pursued side by side. The most recent develop- 
ment is the setting-up by the French Ministry of Education of insti- 
tutes of education to be concerned with the practical training and 
the advanced training of teachers—a development similar in concep- 
tion to the area training organizations established by the British 
from 1947 onward. 

The developments described here are only some examples of a 
current of thought which has left hardly a country untouched and 
the influence of which is perhaps most clearly marked in the post- 
war discussion and legislation for educational reform. For the first 
time in history, many European countries have based educational re- 


organization on a combination of social notions and psychological 
knowledge. The Swedish school reform drew some of its rationale 
from a large-scale psychological testing of the entire school popula- 


tion of the country (8). The Italians appointed a Committee of In- 
quiry which made an objective and factual examination of the social, 
sociological, and psychological composition of the schools. The 
Langevin plan in France was based upon a wartime testing of 
French primary-school children (9); upon psychological theories, 
mainly those of Wallon, backed by empirical research; and upon lib- 
eral goals, which included a frontal attack upon the over-intellectual 
and over-verbal content of education. Similarly the 1944 Education 
Act in England, for all the occasional ineptitudes of the official re- 
ports which preceded it, drew upon the psychological research of 
the interwar years and has itself become a part of the inspiration for 
similar reforms in certain continental countries. 

The reshaping of educational traditions with a long and honorable 
history is neither easy nor brief, and in the ten or so years following 
the war, there have, of course, been periods of temporary reaction, 
particularly against so-called modern activity methods. Certain 
ideas, the triumph of which was doubtful in the twenties and thir- 
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ties, are now accepted and more or less unquestioned. Most Euro- 
pean countries now agree on the need for educational differentiation 
to meet individual differences between pupils. Most agree, too, that 
allocation between different types of courses or schools should be 
made on psychological rather than social grounds. The notion that 
allocation to a school is a matter for progressive guidance, based 
upon the study of the whole child and upon the nature of learning 
rather than upon an ad hoc examination, is current but has proved 
harder to digest and implement. Apart from the significant and only 
partially negative experiments in selection by means of objective 
tests (in Britain and parts of Scandinavia), this recognition of the 
need for guidance has led to change and development in psychologi- 
cal services of various kinds. Perceptibly one can detect a change in 
the concepts of child guidance and school psychological services. 
Less and less are these exclusively preoccupied with the maladjusted, 
neurotic, and subnormal. More and more in England, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, 


attention is being turned to positive guidance for the bulk of normal 
children and adolescents (10). 


Finally, there is a growing, though by no means universal, recog- 
nition of another important set of ideas of potentially revolutionary 
significance. By and large it would be fair to say that European edu- 
cation has been hitherto dominated by two ideas: that the purpose 
of the school is to train the intellect and that intelligence is a largely 
innate, and therefore unalterable, factor in human beings. More and 
more the findings of psychological and social research are forcing on 
the attention of administrators, teachers, and the general public the 
notion that, while what we choose to call intelligence may have a 
large and perhaps unalterable genetic component, education, in the 
broad meaning of all forms of environmental shaping, has a pro- 
found qualitative and structuring effect upon native endowment. In- 
terclass and intercultural comparisons draw attention to facilitations, 
inhibitions, and deep differences in the nature of learning and in the 
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growth of the sheer power to think. Alongside this we see more and 
more clearly the ways in which different environments, in the fam- 
ily and in the culture, may impose deprivations upon children, par- 
ticularly, paradoxically enough, on those in primitive communities 
and on those in the urban sprawls of our great cities. 

Some of the persons concerned with educational policy in the so- 
called advanced societies as well as their colleagues in the develop- 
ing countries are thus led to see the school as potentially the princi- 
pal instrument of social engineering. Education should be concerned 
not with what is conventionally meant by mental health but with the 
constructive process of influencing basic attitudes, supplementing 
gaps in experience, and making good the deprivations imposed by 
the environment. 

Being the sole social agency in contact with all families in the 
community, the school must become the community school. This, 
however, is to be understood, not in the partial sense that social ed- 
ucation is given at the expense of intellectual challenge, but in the 
sense that curriculum content and curricular aims deliberately set 
out to harmonize a sharpened intelligence with a stable and effective 
personality. The five, ten, or more years of school education are seen 
neither as a period of compulsory basic instruction nor as haphazard 
social training. Rather they are the beginning of a process which 
should be extended well into adulthood because continued intellec- 
tual stimulus will actually improve intelligent behavior well beyond 
the limits so far supposed possible if the quality, pacing, and content 
of the teaching are skilfully managed. 


These are by no means all the new ideas abroad, but, if this in- 
complete analysis is broadly correct, it is true to say that developing 
and developed countries face cognate problems and that, though dif- 
ferent in detail, the solutions sought may well have to be similar in 
aim. We are beginning to see that a ready-made education which 
imposes arbitrary standards on children may lead to failure and that 
a philosophy whereby education stimulates and fosters individual 
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differences can lead to an enhancement of ability and to a genuine 
increase in the intellectual power available to a community. 


NOTES 


1. See, for example, Training Foreign Nationals in the United States, passim, 
especially pp. 15-19. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior. 

2. Of 80 countries listed in The World Survey of Education (Paris: UNESCO, 
1955) which gave acceptable minimum ages for the termination of teacher 
training, 30 show nineteen years or beyond as the age of completion of profes- 
sional studies (19 of these countries are in Europe, North America, or the 
British Commonwealth); 19 show eighteen years; 15 show seventeen years; 10, 
age sixteen; 5, age fifteen; one, age fourteen. In the developing countries, fur- 
thermore, many teachers enter on primary-grade teaching careers with less than 
the low minimum of training which is considered possible and desirable. Con- 
versely, especially in the United States, Europe, and the Commonwealth, high 
proportions of teachers in primary schools have much more than the basic mini- 
mum training, although training can be completed by nineteen to twenty-one 
years of age. 

3. Of more than 100 countries and territories for which figures are available, 
some 40 per cent have adult illiteracy rates of 50 per cent or more (The World 
Survey of Education. Paris: UNESCO, 1955). 

4, A remarkable analysis of a provincial school system, Le niveau d'instruction 
primaire des enfants du Hainaut (Morlanwelz: Institut Supérieur de Pédagogie 
du Hainaut 4 Morlanwelz, 1947), was made by a research group led by Professor 
Fernand Hotyat. 

5. R. Zazzo, “La répartition des écoliers parisiens,” Enfance, V (1952). 

6. A brief analysis of some of the data for primary and secondary schools will 
be found in W. D. Wall, Education and Mental Health, chap. v, Appendix II. 
Paris: UNESCO [and] London: George G. Harrap, 1955. A much fuller study 
is in course of preparation and will be published next year by the Institute for 
Education, Hamburg. See also the series of papers in the International Review 
of Education, III (1956, Part 2). 

7. R. Dottrens, “Rapport général. Stage régional d’études . . . pour l’améliora- 
tion des programmes dans l’enseignement du 1° degré.” Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1956 (processed). 

8. J. Elmgren, School and Psychology. Stockholm: Ecklesiastik Departmentet, 
1952. 

9. Heuyer George, Henri Piéron, and Others, Le niveau intellectuel des en- 
fants @age scolaire. Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques, cahiers 18, 
traveaux documents. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 

10. W. D. Wall, Psychological Services for Schools. Hamburg: Institute for 
Education [and] New York: New York University Press, 1957. 
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University of Chicago 


Will the American Educational 
System Ever Be Efficient? 


The American Federation of Teachers at its fortieth annual con- 
vention went on record as being “unalterably opposed to mass edu- 
cation by television as a substitute for professional classroom 
techniques” (1). That a dictum of “unalterable” opposition to a new 
way of achieving a desired objective should come from a profession 
dedicated to the task of spreading enlightenment was a great shock 
to me. I had taken it for granted that teachers, more than any other 
group, would realize that their profession owes its very existence to 
the fact that man as a problem-solving and creating animal has 
invented alternative ways of attaining given ends and that, as a 
result, it has become profitable, in the sense that more ends can be 
achieved, to divorce learning, at least partially, from other experi- 
ence. Society would never have been able to afford a group special- 
ized in the task of distributing knowledge and developing skills in 
the younger generation had it refused to accept new ideas and new 
ways of doing things. 

At a time when the teaching profession is claiming that the short- 
age of competently trained personnel has reached the proportion of 
a major “crisis” (2), it is paradoxical that the profession should be 
passing resolutions against substitutes rather than devoting its ener- 
gies to finding ways and means of making the best possible adjust- 
ments to what is unalterable. The apparently dogmatic opposition 
to television on the part of the teaching profession so moved me as 
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an economist and an instructor that I decided to investigate the field 
of education from the standpoint of efficiency in the hope of raising 
some relevant questions and stimulating thought in new directions. 

This note is not a plea in behalf of any particular innovation but 
rather a plea for what William H. Conley has termed “A Creative 
Look at the Teacher Shortage Problem” (3). In a fine editorial Conley 
has set the tone for a circumspect view of the problem: “In the 
economic world, when a factor—or an agent—of production becomes 
scarce, the difficulty is met by using that factor more efficiently 
through combining it in a different manner with other factors” (3). 
In essence, Conley is suggesting that, since professionally trained 
teachers have become a relatively dear resource whose supply can- 
not be greatly altered in the short run, educators should face real- 
istically the problem of combining in the most effective manner pos- 
sible the existing supply of teachers with other resources. He 
concludes: “Educational experts, classroom teachers, administrators, 
and boards of education have before them a challenge to experiment 
boldly, to use their creative abilities, and to bring forth possible 
changes in teacher duties, methods, and organization which will 
make possible a practical solution to the problem” (3). 

The approaches suggested by Conley go beyond what is regarded 
by many in the educational profession as a problem of adjusting to 
a bad situation; the adjustments are bound up in the concept of 
progress itself. Boulding has defined “economic progress” as a change 
“which enables man to obtain a given quantity of ends with a 
smaller quantity of means or, what is the same thing, to obtain a 
larger quantity of ends with a given quantity of means” (4). 

In terms of Boulding’s criterion, the United States has been very 
progressive. Perhaps the most bitter complaint in the educational 


field is that teachers have not shared equally in the social gains that 
have accrued to the nation as a whole from technological progress. 
In fact, the lag in teachers’ salaries has so distorted the reasoning 
of some that one finds unsupported assumptions of the following 
character appearing in studies that offer suggestions to alleviate 
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teacher shortages: “Children learn best when the community pro- 
vides qualified teachers who enjoy (a) community approval and 
support, (b) satisfactory working conditions, (c) social acceptance, 
(d) adequate salary recognition” (5). The danger in accepting this 
assumption without question rests on the possibility that the reason- 
ing of its proponents may be conditioned more by wishful thinking 
than by actual fact. 

Given the fact that our society has been able to purchase sub- 
stantial gains in labor productivity at the price of resource adjust- 
ments, the question may well be asked: To what extent has the 
teaching profession contributed directly to those gains? In answer- 
ing this question, one should resist the temptation to attribute all 
gains in productivity to knowledge and, indirectly, to the formal 
education of persons who are innovators in the use of resources. In 
the main, the task of education below the graduate level is primarily 
distributional. The efficiency of the educational system in distribut- 
ing knowledge and information (6) should be measured, therefore, 
on the basis of how well it performs its given tasks, not on the basis 
of the value of what it has to distribute to society. To make this 
point more clear, it is quite obvious that one would not want to 
measure the efficiency of retail-trade establishments on the basis of 
the dollar value of products sold, since profit margins may vary, as 
well as selling and other inputs per dollar of profit margin. The retail 
store with the highest dollar volume might, in fact, yield the smallest 
return for each dollar employed or worker hired. It would likewise 
be unfair to attribute to teacher productivity the entire value of 
knowledge and information distributed, since other costs, as well 
as competing distributors, are involved in distributing knowledge. 

Economic theory has been developed on the premise that the true 
cost of anything is what an individual or society must sacrifice in 
order to obtain it. Among the costs, other than the direct cost of 
our educational system itself, to be considered in assessing the worth 
of knowledge are the original costs of producing the knowledge to 
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be distributed and the sacrifice in terms of alternative income that 
students make in order to obtain an education. 

From an economic point of view, knowledge has two unique 
properties. First, almost all the real costs associated with producing 
knowledge are historical or sunk costs; the costs of producing a bit 
of knowledge need not be reincurred unless the knowledge is lost or 
left undistributed. Second, the costs (private and social sacrifice) 
of producing knowledge do not tend to increase as the distribution 
of the original stock becomes wider. Because of these two unique 
properties, economists have concluded that, once a bit of knowledge 
has been produced, no matter what the costs of production were or 
how valuable the knowledge is, social benefits will be greatest if 
knowledge is distributed as if it were a free good (7). From the 
standpoint of what is held to be an ideal allocation of resources, the 
implication is that knowledge, no matter what its intrinsic value, 
should be priced to consumers in terms of the incremental costs 
associated with distributing it. Further, if aggregate social welfare 
is to be served best, the cost of distributing an effective unit of 
knowledge or bit of information should be as low as possible. 

It should be emphasized that teacher costs, particularly at higher 
educational levels, represent only the second most important sacri- 
fice involved in obtaining an education. In many areas the average 
male high-school student could be earning between three and four 
thousand dollars a year. This compares with the sum of four hun- 
dred dollars now being spent per student in communities where 
education standards are highest (8: 4). The fact that indirect costs 
incurred by the student or his family may be ten times as great as 
the direct costs of the education points to the first area in which 
adjustments can be made that will lead to a more efficient use of our 
educational resources. The second area, of course, lies in using more 
effectively the competently trained instructional staff that we now 
have. Teachers’ salaries constitute between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of total direct costs associated with our school systems (9). 
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In brief, while teachers are intrusted with the responsibility of 
distributing an invaluable, common, property resource, their effi- 
ciency should be measured on the basis of how well they perform 
the distributional task, not on the value of the service rendered. 
Further, the two most important costs or sacrifices associated with 
the distribution of knowledge are made by students and teachers; 
if large gains in educational efficiency are to be made, they will have 
to be made largely by keeping at a minimum the distributional costs 
borne by these two groups. The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to presenting possible indicators of changing efficiency with- 
in education and comparisons with other sectors of our economy. 

Historically, the trend has been to devote an increasing portion of 
national income to education. In 1870 expenditures for education in 
the United States amounted to roughly 0.9 per cent of the national 
income; by 1940 these expenditures had risen to roughly 3 per cent 
of the national income (10). In 1954 expenditures for the education 
of children 5-17 years of age in public schools alone amounted to 
8.9 billion dollars. In addition, 1.1 billion dollars were spent by pri- 
vate and parochial schools, making a total of ten billion dollars, 
including interest on bonds outstanding and amortization of school 
buildings. It has been further estimated that, if expenditures per 
school-age child (including increased teachers’ salaries) should rise 
to $400 per year (the sum now being spent in communities where 
educational standards are highest), total educational expenditures 
in 1965 will be 19.2 billion dollars. These two sums, which include 
only a portion of the total educational expenditures, amount to 
2.7 per cent of the actual gross national product in 1953 and 3.7 
per cent of the projected gross national product in 1965, respec- 
tively (8: 4). 

If all the additional social sacrifices involved, in distributing 
knowledge were added to these estimates, education might well lay 
claim to being our biggest business. As such, it seems only reason- 
able that standards should be developed on the basis of which the 
efficiency of the educational system in performing its task can be 
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judged and improvements instituted. One reason why teachers have 
been the last to benefit from general increases in efficiency may well 
be that their contribution to such gains has not been direct. Other 
sectors appear to have made the most dramatic contributions to 
increased efficiency. 

It has been estimated, for instance, that from 1939 to 1950 the 
average increase in productivity per man hour was 8 per cent a year; 
the estimate for recent years has been even higher. To take a specific 
example, T. W. Schultz has estimated that the real savings associ- 
ated with producing the 1950 agricultural output with 1950 pro- 
duction techniques, as opposed to 1910 techniques, amounted to 
between 16.2 billion and 9.6 billion dollars, the differences in esti- 
mates being dependent on whether savings are estimated on the 
basis of 1946-48 input prices or 1910-14 input prices (11). The 
social gains from the substitution of 1950 techniques for 1910 tech- 
niques have required far-reaching adjustments in farm organization 
and an accelerated movement of labor out of agriculture into urban 
employment. Because of the competitive nature of our economy, 
the gains in agricultural productivity have largely been passed on 
to consumers through lower prices and higher real incomes. Can 
the educational system claim resource adjustments within its own 
sector which have had comparable effects on output? 

Perhaps we can get some insight into the possible efficiency of our 
educational system if we break into component parts the changes 
in educational expenditures over time. The National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools has estimated that the public cost of 
elementary- and high-school education has increased thirty-six times 
since. 1900. Making allowances for (or removing) such factors as 
inflation of the dollar, increased school attendance, and the longer 
school year, costs have increased roughly ninefold. The 900 per cent 
increase can be attributed to three factors: (a) we are assigning 
fewer pupils to each teacher these days and hence are hiring a pro- 
portionately larger number of teachers; (b) we are paying teachers 
more than we used to; and (c) we have expanded the school pro- 
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gram to include subjects that the schools never dreamed of teaching 
a generation or two ago (9: 16). From an efficiency standpoint, the 
first and the second factors should be given special scrutiny. 

In 1900 the ratio of students to teachers was 38:1. In 1954 it 
was close to 28: 1, roughly 26 per cent smaller. The ideal toward 
which most school systems seem to be working is the ratio of 25: 1 
(9: 16). The question must be asked: Has the value of the incre- 
mental knowledge gained per student, as the student-teacher ratio 
decreased, been greater than the incremental cost of hiring addition- 
al teachers? To answer this question, one would first want to learn 
whether the effectiveness of learning is increased 26 per cent as the 
student-teacher ratio declines from 38:1 to 28:1. If the smaller 
student-teacher ratio does not increase learning effectiveness 26 per 
cent, then the lower ratio could only be justified on the basis that 
incremental learning is more valuable today than it was in 1900. 
From an economic point of view, the optimum student-teacher ratio 
cannot be chosen independent of the costs and the value associated 


with changing the ratio. Either a change in the incremental value of 
a smaller ratio or the incremental costs of a smaller ratio would call 


for adjustments in class size. 

Even from the standpoint of maximizing the average student's 
stock of knowledge (something which, from an economic point of 
view, it would never pay to do), we may doubt that there is a single 
unique or best ratio. As Conley has suggested, it would be difficult 
to find studies supporting the position that there is any magic in a 
pupil-teacher ratio of less than 30:1 (3). For some aspects of 
teaching, the best ratio might well be 1: 1; for others, as high as 
100 : 1, or maybe even 1,000,000 : 1, if the technological factor of 
distance can be bridged. 

From the point of view of optimum resource combination, the 
rises in labor productivity and, in a laggardly manner, in teachers’ 
salaries imply that we should combine our dearest resource, pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, with greater amounts of other re- 
sources (12). The impact of a relative increase in the cost of teach- 
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ers, other things being equal, should be to increase rather than 
decrease the student-teacher ratio. The fact that the student-teacher 
ratio has decreased in spite of the rising cost of teachers is sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve a more careful explanation than has hereto- 
fore been given. In nearly every other sector of our economy the 
trend has been to substitute other factors of production for labor and 
to provide gadgets which replace manual labor in the home. As an 
economist, I feel impelled to ask: Is the perverse behavior on the 
part of our educational system really warranted in terms of incre- 
mental benefits outweighing the incremental costs? 

An examination of the educational literature reveals that teach- 
ers, educators, and school administrators are unanimously of the 
opinion that small classes are preferable to large classes (13). On 
the other hand, most class-size studies have revealed that there is 
little difference in the achievement of pupils in small classes as com- 
pared with that of pupils in large classes, other factors being kept 
constant. Henry J. Otto, in summarizing recent research at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, concluded: 


Logic would lead one to believe that the total educational environment for 
children would be better in small than in large classes. Small classes certainly 
hold the potential of more frequent contact between the teacher and each pupil. 
More careful guidance of the learning and development of each pupil, and teach- 
ing procedures more closely geared to the complex and varied developmental 
levels of the class members, would seem to be special opportunities in small 
classes. The findings in this study, however, do not reveal small classes as pos- 
sessing the expected distinctive advantages over large classes [14]. 


While other research studies (15) do not entirely agree with 
the Texas study, the inconclusive nature of most class-size studies 
distinctly throws the burden of proof on the proponents of small 


classes. 

Opposition on the part of teachers to large classes is understand- 
able. The spirit of camaraderie and student-teacher intimacy may be 
lost. Though not in the same proportion, the teacher’s work does 
increase as the size of his class increases. All too often, neither cleri- 
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cal help nor compensation is provided for performing the additional 
work associated with larger classes. It is doubtful that any real 
economies that might be associated with larger classes can be ob- 
tained unless ways are devised for lessening the burdens placed 
upon teachers. Yet the economies of larger classes are intimately 
related to the two most important questions in education today. 
They may hold the key to how we can make teaching more attrac- 
tive financially for those engaged in it and how, in the face of in- 
creased enrolments and competition for highly educated workers 
by other sectors of the economy, we can maintain and improve the 
quality of the teaching profession. Paradoxically, higher average 
student-teacher ratios may even permit a lowering of the ratio in 
those circumstances in which a small student-teacher ratio is most 
to be desired. 


NOTES 
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7. The problem involved in pricing knowledge, in terms of the marginal cost 
associated with its distribution, is that of insuring optimal production. The pro- 
ducers of basic knowledge must be rewarded, as a rule, or else find some other 
source of support. Advanced societies have tended to solve this problem by in- 
stituting patent and copyright laws whereby knowledge that is produced can be 
sold on a monopoly basis for a time and by developing public and private 
schemes for subsidizing the production of knowledge. At higher educational 
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Progresswvism and Traditionalism 
Basic Educational Attitudes 


Educators have long been vitally interested in what seems to be 
a basic dichotomy in educational thinking. Although other terms, 
such as “democratic-autocratic” and “permissive-restrictive,” have 
been used to characterize the dichotomy, the terms “progressivism” 
and “traditionalism” perhaps best epitomize the distinction. No mat- 
ter what words are used, educators generally “know” that there are 
opposing schools of educational thought which are conveniently 
categorized by the terms “progressivism” and “traditionalism.” 

It seems strange, in view of the strong contemporary emphasis on 
science and research, that this dichotomy, this primary focus of inter- 
est, should remain almost untouched by research (1). Naturally, much 
research has been done, principally by psychologists, on related 
problems and issues, the most important of which has been the large 
group of attitude studies on liberalism versus conservatism and on 
authoritarianism (2). But there seems to be little or no research on 
progressivism versus traditionalism. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline and comment upon two 
studies that explored the progressivism-traditionalism problem. Spe- 
cifically, the method and results of the two studies will be summa- 
rized, together with tentative and partial answers to the following 
questions: Are there progressive and traditional people? More ac- 
curately: are there people whose attitudes toward education are 
basically progressive? Are there people whose attitudes toward 
education are basically traditional? Answers will be attempted to 
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what are probably more important questions: Do progressivism and 
traditionalism really exist? What is their nature? What is the rela- 
tionship between them? 


The first of the two studies (Study I) was done in the Midwest 
in 1954, the second (Study II, a replication of Study I) in the East 
in 1955-56. Their basic purpose was to set up and to test a theory 
of educational values and attitudes (3). The over-all theory may be 
stated in the following propositions: 


1. Individuals having the same or similar occupational or professional roles 
will hold similar attitudes toward a cognitive object which is significantly re- 
lated to the occupational or professional role. Individuals having dissimilar roles 
will hold dissimilar attitudes. 

2. There exists a basic dichotomy in the educational values and attitudes of 
people, corresponding generally to “restrictive” and “permissive,” or “traditional” 
and “progressive,” modes of looking at education. 

8. Individuals will differ in degree or strength of dichotomization, the degree 
or strength of dichotomization being a function of occupational role, the extent 
of knowledge of the cognitive object (education), the importance of the cogni- 
tive object to the subjects, and their experience with it. 

4. The basic dichotomy will pervade all areas of education, but individuals 
will tend to attach differential weights to different areas, specifically to the areas 
of (a) teaching—subject-matter-curriculum, (b) interpersonal relations, (c) 
normative (roughly, social issues connected with education), and (d) authority- 
discipline [4]. 


An understanding of the theory and of the way it was tested can 
perhaps be facilitated by considering the following experimental 
paradigm. It should be noted that this paradigm also served as the 
framework for the construction of the instrument used to measure 
educational values and attitudes. 


ATTITUDES 


(1) Restrictive-Traditional (2) Permissive-Progressive 


AREAS 
(a) Teaching—Subject-Matter- (b) Interpersonal Relations 
Curriculum 
(k) Normative (Social) (m) Authority-Discipline 
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Analysis of the literature seemed to indicate that attitudes toward 
education (statements relating to educational matters) could be 
broken down into the two broad “Attitudes” and the four content 
“Areas.” By combining the two rubrics, we would have, in effect, 
two-dimensional statements, an adequate sample of which should 
represent most statements that could be made on relevant educa- 
tional matters. In other words, it was believed that most important 
opinions, beliefs, and attitudes about education could be subsumed 
under one or the other of the above-combined categories, that is, 
as la, 2a, 1b, 2b, and so on. Two examples of such issues, in state- 
ment form, are given below with their category labels: 


la: The backbone of the school curriculum is subject matter; activities are 
useful mainly to facilitate the learning of subject matter. 

2m: Children should be allowed more freedom than they usually get in the 
execution of learning activities. 


The first statement represents a restrictive attitude toward subject 
matter and curriculum, and the second belongs to the permissive 
authority-discipline category. 

Fifty subjects were used, twenty-five in each study. The twenty- 
five subjects of Study I included eight education professors, ten 
liberal-arts professors, one university administrator, and six persons 
from outside the university (outside people). In Study II there were 
ten professors of education, eight professors of liberal arts, and 
seven outside persons. All subjects were deliberately chosen for 
their known attitudes toward education, since the basic purpose of 
the research was to test theory rather than subjects as such. For 
example, in both studies the professors of education were well 
known for their strong and liberal-progressive views on education, 
three or four of them being nationally known for their views. Con- 
versely, three outside women in the Midwest sample and three out- 
side men in the eastern sample were known for their rather strong 
anti-progressive educational attitudes. Other subjects were similarly 
selected as far as possible, even if their educational positions were 
not always so clear. 
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The subjects all responded to a Q-sort consisting of a deck of 
cards on each of which was a statement about some phase of edu- 
cation. The statements were derived from educational literature 
and/or prepared by the writer on the basis of his and his colleagues’ 
knowledge of the field. There were eighty such statements, broken 
down to fit the theory paradigm given above: ten permissive inter- 
personal relations statements, ten restrictive authority-discipline 
statements, and so on through the eight categories. In Q-method- 
ology the subject usually sorts a deck of cards along an approval- 
disapproval continuum, with varying numbers of cards in different 
piles. The method permits relatively complex and rich analysis of 
each individual’s data, unlike the results of the usual attitude scale. 
In addition, all subjects’ sorts can be correlated with one another, 
and the resulting matrix of correlation coefficients can be factor 
analyzed to see if and how the subjects cluster together. Obviously, 
in these studies both the professors of education and the outside 
persons should form clusters—if the theory and its method of testing 
are valid. Obviously, also, professors of education should approve 
permissive statements, professors of liberal arts should also approve 
permissive statements but to a lesser extent, and outside persons 
should either disapprove these statements (certainly the known 
anti-progressives should) or be indifferent to them (should “mix 
them up” in the sorting). Further technical and analytical details 
need not be given here since our purpose is to present only the re- 
search problem and the results. 


The results of both studies were relatively clear cut. All the edu- 
cation professors were highly permissive, as determined by the sig- 
nificance of the difference between the restrictive-permissive dimen- 
sions. Most of the liberal-arts professors, too, were permissive, if 
not so highly as the education professors. Two liberal-arts professors, 
one in each study, exhibited restrictive attitudes. These results had 
been predicted. The outside persons showed the mixed pattern pre- 
dicted. In the first study, for example, the three strongly anti-pro- 
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gressive women were significantly restrictive; most of the other 
outside persons showed no significant differences between the re- 
strictive-permissive dimensions. The exceptions were two business- 
men of the second study, who were restrictive, and one housewife, 
who was significantly permissive but at a lower level than the pro- 
fessors. Coefficients of consistency were computed for all subjects: 
the higher this coefficient, the more consistent the individual in his 
educational attitude structure. All but two of the education profes- 
sors had high coefficients. The coefficients for the professors of liberal 
arts were low, medium, and high. Those of the outside persons were 
all low or zero. These studies, then, seem to substantiate Proposi- 
tions 1, 2, and 8 concerning the relation of role and attitude, the 
existence of a basic dichotomy in educational values and attitudes, 
and the consistency with which attitudes are held. Proposition 4, on 
the assigning of different weights to the four different areas, was 
refuted. In Study I only two subjects, and in Study II no subjects, 
showed significant differences between the four areas. 

Probably the most interesting results come from the factor analy- 
ses. An important question that must be asked of any measurement 
data is: What factors, if any, underlie these data? Without such 
knowledge, much attitude-personality measurement is a priori and 
relatively blind. More specifically, is the restrictive-permissive classi- 
fication a “reality”? Or is it perhaps a measurement and statistical 
artifact? If it is “real,” what is its nature? Is the restrictive-permissive 
dimension bipolar? It and the progressive-traditional dimension are 
usually so conceived, but perhaps permissiveness and restrictiveness 
are two separate dimensions—members of different species rather 
than opposed members of the same species. Factor analysis can help 
give answers to these questions. In addition, if there should be other 
factors behind educational attitudes, some suggestions as to what 
they are may be forthcoming. 

The results of the factor analyses are much too complex to discuss 
in detail. Discussion is thus confined to the major findings. First and 
most important, two factors showed up clearly in both studies. They 
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were Progressivism (Factor A) and Traditionalism (Factor B) (5). 
The factor data were analyzed in such a manner as to determine 
whether A and B were independent factors. Apparently they are 
independent, for both studies showed very little correlation between 
them (the best estimate to date is — 24). That is to say, A and B | 
seem to be relatively separate and distinct entities (6). But what 
is their meaning? What are the essences of progressivism and 
traditionalism? 

There are two ways in which the meaning of the factors can be 
studied. First, we can seek out the characteristics of persons who are 
highly “loaded” on a factor and can infer what is common to these 
persons. Another way is to study the statements strongly favored 
and opposed by persons with high factor loadings (7). Suppose we 
take the person with the highest loading on Factor A (“Progressiv- 
ism”). We can carefully study the statements he strongly favors and 
those he strongly opposes to see whether a common thread runs 
through the statements. The method used (factor arrays) was similar 
to this description, although more objective. Naturally we do not 
unconditionally accept the results of such analysis. We accept them, 
especially if the two studies agree substantially, but only tentatively. 
Their acceptance would depend, of course, on later independent 
testing of the factor hypothesis. At any rate, the results seemed 
strongly to indicate that the long-discussed, long-disputed progres- 
sivism and traditionalism were our Factors A and B. A brief but 
closer look at the data may help here. 

In both studies, all professors of education were highly loaded 
on Factor A, and most of the liberal-arts professors were also loaded 
on Factor A, except that their loadings were both high and medium 
(8). The outside persons again showed a mixed pattern, but most of 
them did not appear on A except negatively (anti-progressivism )— 
and this was rare. In both studies, most of the outside persons and 
six liberal-arts professors were high and medium on B (Tradition- 
alism). With one exception, education professors had insignificant 
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loadings on B. The one exception was loaded on both A and B, and 
this was expected. 

Now, we need to determine, if possible, what Factor A and Fac- 
tor B are. By an averaging process, a composite can be obtained of 
the statement preferences of persons with high loadings on a factor. 
When this was done for both studies, a rather clear picture emerged. 

Factor A seemed to be what educators and philosophers of edu- 
cation have been advocating as “progressive” education. Thus, it is 
called “Progressivism,” or, in its full form, “Pragmatic Educational 
Progressivism.” To give the reader some idea of the flavor of A, two 
of the most highly A-saturated statements of Study I are given here: 


Education is not so much imparting knowledge as it is encouraging and 
prompting the child to use his potentialities for learning. 

True discipline springs from interest, motivation, and involvement in live 
problems. 


Factor B, on the other hand, seemed to be what has generally 
been called “traditionalism.” The two most highly saturated B-items 
of Study I were: 


Schools of today are neglecting the three R’s. 
Children need and should have more supervision and discipline than they 
usually get. 


Study of the highly negative statements also lends credence to 
these interpretations. The names given to the factors are, of course, 
somewhat arbitrary, as all such constructs must be. But it is believed 
that they do not do violence to the data. 

Another important question mentioned earlier is whether the 


factors are independent of each other. From the measurement point 
of view, a lack of correlation between the factors (independence) 
would be desirable, for such lack of correlation would indicate that 
A and B are separate entities with separate and distinct character- 
istics and thus could be, and should be, measured separately. To 
put it briefly and crudely, A might be a dog and B a chicken; they 
would not be two kinds of dog or two kinds of chicken. But the 
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educational literature has usually implied the latter: that, if a man 
is a traditionalist, then he must be an anti-progressive, and vice 
versa. While some of the data of these studies indicate that this view 
is partly true, the more important fact is that progressivism and , 
traditionalism seem to be separate and distinct psychological-socio- 
logical-educational entities. Naturally, research directly aimed at 
this point is needed. But, if true, this point is important and has 
significant theoretical and practical implications. For one thing, it 
shows the need for care in using stereotypes. Because a man is a 
traditionalist, it does not necessarily follow that he is also an anti- 
progressive. And similarly, because a man is a progressive, it does 
not follow that he has to be an anti-traditionalist. In short, each is 
a legitimate position in its own right (9). 

It was said earlier that Q-methodology enables us to intercorrelate 
the sortings made by persons comprising the samples. When this 
was done for both studies, the intercorrelations of the responses of 
the education professors seemed to indicate considerable uniformity 
of attitudes. Is this true attitudinal homogeneity? The answer is not 
simple; it is “Yes” and “No,” but mostly “Yes.” There seemed to be 
remarkable attitudinal correspondence among the education pro- 
fessors. The coefficients of correlation of their responses were never 
below .50 in Study I or below .40 in Study II (one subject pulled 
this figure below .50). These intercorrelations averaged .61 in Study 
I and .57 in Study II. As such correlations go, these are quite high. Yet 
there is plenty of room for individual differences, too; hence the “Yes” 
and the “No” answer given above. 

Now, how about the presumed divergence of viewpoints of edu- 
cation professors and liberal-arts professors? In the case of these 
subjects, the “usual” perception of great divergence in educational 


viewpoint would seem to be, in part at least, false. The correlations 
between the education professors and the liberal-arts professors 
ranged widely, from zero to about .70. Thus the liberal-arts profes- 
sors both agreed and disagreed with the education professors on 
educational issues, unlike the education professors who tended 
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mostly to agree with one another. But it was found, also, that the 
liberal-arts professors had the same range of correlations with one 
another; they showed a wide range of agreement among themselves. 
One thing is clear: these education professors were evidently much 
more homogeneous in their educational attitudes than were te 
liberal-arts professors. Of course this finding is reasonable. Educa- 
tion is the main business of the education professor. Not only that, 
the educational-attitude structures of the education professors were 
more consistent than those of the liberal-arts professors—as they 
should be. 

We see, therefore, that the actual situation in the university is 
probably more complex than it is usually believed to be. There are 
liberal-arts professors who share the educational attitudes of educa- 
tion professors (usually they seem not to be aware of this sharing). 
In these studies, such professors of liberal arts were in the majority. 
Two things should be noted, however. First, the liberal-arts pro- 
fessors of these studies were a bit heavily weighted on the social- 
science side. Second, all the professors studied were in large uni- 
versities noted for their liberalism. Whether the expressed attitudes 
of the liberal-arts professors, as sorted in the cards, are their “real” 
attitudes or are expressions of the generally free, liberal, and per- 
haps permissive social norms of the university is, of course, a ques- 
tion which these studies did not explore. 

Perhaps the most important practical question for educators is 
the relation between the educational attitudes of professors and 
those of laymen. What are the educational-attitude structures of 
laymen like? Two questions we might ask, for example, are: How 
consistent are laymen in their educational attitudes? Do laymen 
tend to be progressive or traditional or neither? 

Let us begin by looking first at the results relevant to the second 
question. In these studies the laymen seemed to be traditional in 

lh educational outlook. The factor analyses showed that all but 
two of them were significantly loaded on Factor B. But that this is 
not at all a clear position is shown by the fact that all but one of 
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the laymen had consistency indices (indicating consistency of ap- 
proval or disapproval of statements) around zero. This should be 
contrasted with the consistency indices of the professors of educa- 
tion, which averaged about .55, and those of the liberal-arts pro- 
fessors, which averaged about .40 in one study and .30 in the other. 
The fact is, at least in these studies, that the outside persons seemed 
to be inconsistent and mixed up in their educational opinions and 
attitudes. An “inconsistent” person is a person who strongly ap- 
proves a progressive statement and also strongly approves a tradi- 
tional statement that is a logical or categorical opposite of the 
progressive statement. Naturally, the education professors occasion- 
ally did this, but only occasionally. These laymen did it to a much 
greater extent; they did it “consistently.” For example, one of the 


laymen rather strongly approved both of the following statements: 


Education is not so much imparting knowledge as it is encouraging and prompt- 
ing the child to use his potentialities for learning. 

The true view of education is so arranging learning that the child gradually 
builds up a storehouse of knowledge that he can use in the future. 


This sort of inconsistency tended to pervade the sorts of all the} 
outside persons. Such a finding is not entirely unexpected, but it is 
disturbing. After all, these are the people who become school-board 
members and who vote for school-board members. These are the 
people on whom educators depend and with whom they must work. 
But laboring these obvious points is not the purpose of this paper. 

The question of the relation between the educational attitudes 
of these professors and laymen can best be answered by comparing 
education professors and laymen. The correlation coefficients be- 
tween the individuals of these two groups ranged, in Study I, from 
—.47 to .387, with most of the coefficients clustering around zero. 
Clearly there was little agreement between the attitudes of the edu- 
cation professors and those of the outside persons in these samples 
(10). If these findings are representative of the general state of 
affairs in education, one wonders how educators and laymen are 
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| able to communicate, how they can reach agreement on such com- 
plex matters as curriculum, discipline, and the like. 


Before summarizing our findings, it must again be pointed out 
that the purpose of these studies was to test a theory of educational 
attitudes and not to test persons as such. In view of this fact and in 
view of the nature of the samples of persons studied, generalizations 
to all professors and all laymen are of course unwarranted. 

The theory outlined earlier seems, in general, to have been up- 
held. Propositions 1, 2, and 8—on roles and attitudes; on the basic 
dichotomy in educational attitudes; and on the degrees of dichoto- 
mization varying with role, knowledge, and importance of the cogni- 
tive object (education) to a person and with his experience with 
the object—seem to have been substantiated. Proposition 4—that 
individuals would attach differential weights to different areas 
of education (teaching-subject-matter—curriculum, authority-disci- 
pline, etc.)—was not substantiated. In addition, the two studies 
seemed to identify two independent factors behind educational atti- 
tudes, “Progressivism” and “Traditionalism.” It was also found that 
the professors of the two samples, especially the education profes- 
sors, were mostly “progressive” and that the laymen were mostly 
“traditional.” Further, the education professors were very consistent; 
they clearly differentiated between the restrictive-permissive dimen- 
sions of the studies, and they leaned rather strongly toward per- 
missiveness. The liberal-arts professors, too, tended to differentiate 
these two dimensions in the permissive direction, if not so strongly 
as the education professors. The laymen chosen for the studies did 
not make this differentiation at all clearly; they tended to be incon- 
sistent and mixed up in their educational attitudes. 

% These findings seem to indicate three important things. First, 
- progressivism and traditionalism in education are “real” entities; 
they emerged as rather clear-cut factors in the statistical analyses 
of both studies. But they are also probably real in the practical sense 
that they influence our behavior as educators and as laymen. More 
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accurately, they are the action dispositions of philosophies of edu- 
cation. The educational decisions we make, what we teach, what we 
learn, and how we interact with other persons on educational mat- 
ters are, of course, influenced by our educational attitudes and 
values. 

Second, if there is actually a large gap between educators ande 
laymen in their attitudes toward education (and, by implication, 
their knowledge of the facts and their recognition of assumptions, 
especially by laymen), then education is faced with a large com- 
munication problem. Perhaps more attention needs to be paid to 
orienting and educating laymen on the facts and the values of 
modern education. However, the problem is probably not so simple. 
In educating the layman, due attention must be paid to the possi- 
bility that the layman’s attitude structure is inconsistent. As Dewey 
said many years ago: “Such oppositions are rarely carried to their 
logical conclusions. Common sense recoils at the extreme character 
of these results. They are left to theorists, while common sense 
vibrates back and forward in a maze of inconsistent compro- 
mise” (11: 10). 

Finally, the problem of progressivism versus traditionalism, which 
we have talked about for so many years, should be carefully, ob- 
jectively, and scientifically studied. Many practical educators might 
say that they are aware of the situation reported here, that it is more 
important to do something about the problem than to study it. But 
those who recommend “doing something” neglect the fact that we 
really do not know much about the attitudes people hold toward 
education and about individual attitude structure and its influence 
on behavior. To plunge into attempts at practical solutions of prob- 
lems without really knowing much about the true nature of the 
problems can often be abortive and misguided. To gain some of 
the knowledge needed about basic attitudinal facts, we should set 
up and test theories of education and attitudes toward education. 
The studies discussed in this paper are only limited attempts to do 
this. Much more has to be done if we are to overcome our almost 
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complete lack of factual and scientific information in the general 
area of attitudes and values in education. 


NOTES 


1. There are certain exceptions to this statement, for example, the studies 
made at Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 1930's and Beale’s fine 
studies. 

2. For summaries of this research, see H. J. Eysenck, The Structure of Human 
Personality. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953. 

3. (a) Fred N. Kerlinger, “The Attitude Structure of the Individual: A Q- 
Study of the Educational Attitudes of Professors and Laymen,” Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, LIII (1956), 283-329. (b) Fred N. Kerlinger, “Progressivism 
and Traditionalism: Basic Factors of Educational Attitudes,” Journal of Social 
Psychology (in press). 

A large cross-sectional study is now being completed. Relatively short instru- 
ments resulting from these studies, as well as the original larger Q-sort, are avail- 
able to anyone interested in doing further research along these lines. 

4, Fred N. Kerlinger, “The Attitude Structure of the Individual,” op. cit., p. 
296. A number of subhypotheses are here omitted because of space considera- 
tions. However, some of them will come out in later pages of the present article. 

5. In Study I, four factors were found, the first two of which corresponded 
closely to the two factors of Study II. Certain differences in the factor solutions 
are discussed in the original reports. 

6. The independence of A and B is now being tested in the larger cross-sec- 
tional study mentioned previously. 

7. The persons who have high loadings on a factor may be said to be “satu- 
rated” with the factor. If we had, for instance, a person with a loading of .90 on 
B (Traditionalism), we could say that we had a person whose attitudes were al- 
most “purely B.” 

8. These results are somewhat different from the published results of the first 
study. Portions of the data of the first study were reanalyzed by use of the rota- 
tion techniques of the second study. The results of the reanalysis are those pre- 
sented here. 

9. Early results of research bearing on this point seem to uphold the inde- 
pendence of A and B. But the picture also seems to be much more complex, in 
that the factors are independent with some samples and not with others. 

10. It should again be emphasized, however, that the subjects were deliber- 
ately selected to bring out this contrast. Yet preliminary evidence from a study 
now in progress seems to uphold the finding that there is a wide gulf between 
educators and laymen. 

11. John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1902 [published in Phoenix Books, No. 3, 1956]. 
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Saskatchewan Department of Public Health 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Decline of Verbal Standards 


an Universities 


In recent years university educators have become more and more 
aware of an apparent decline in the level of mastery of English 
attained by students matriculated from high school. The university's 
concern has been translated into a close scrutiny of the secondary- 
school curriculum. While there has been much criticism of the trend 
toward broadening the school program, little evidence has been 
presented to link this development with the decline in verbal stand- 
ards. In any case, the curriculum at any given time is likely to at- 
tempt to strike a compromise between the demands for a broad base 
of general skills and knowledge and the demands for proficiency in 
a few basic subjects. It is difficult to see the advantage of any marked 
disruption of this balance. 

Since reviews of the courses of study have failed to point up any 
obvious and drastic flaws in the educational process, those who hold 
the conviction that some major fault exists are now questioning the 
teaching methods used and propounded by normal schools and col- 
leges of education. The search has produced much argument but 
little rationale for the decline in verbal standards. While there is a 
dearth of evidence to support the contention, common sense strongly 
suggests that the teaching methods of today are probably better than 
those of some years ago. 

However, the investigators’ singleness of purpose has tended to 
reify the quested fault as an unholy grail. Unfortunately the search 
has distracted attention from the need for experimental work on 


D. B. BLeweEtrt is the supervising psychologist of the Psychiatric Services Branch of 
the Department of Public Health of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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comparative teaching methods. More unfortunate still, it has led to 
a tendency to blame teachers for unsatisfactory pupil achievement. 
This is a procedure which is markedly unfair to teachers, which 
lowers the morale of the profession and, indeed, of the entire school 
system, and which can in no way be expected to improve the con- 
dition for which a cure is sought. 

While the efficiency of the dispenser of knowledge has been 
rigorously examined, there has been an amazing tendency to disre- 
gard the other side of the coin—the recipient's ability to incorporate 
proffered instruction. We have little reason to presume that there 
has been a significant drop in the average intelligence of the children 
coming up through the school system during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. History indicates that the level of human intelli- 
gence changes little over the centuries, let alone the decades. Even 
those who accept the theory that the dysgenic birth rate is leading 
us to intellectual ruin do not suggest that any marked deterioration 
would be evident in so short a time. On the whole, our thinking on 
this subject is that human intelligence changes very slowly, in accord 
with trends of biological evolution. Indeed, we anticipate not a 


downward trend but a gradual rise to intellectual spheres still un- 


dreamed of. 

The acceptance of intelligence as the one relatively unchanging 
and unchangeable factor in education has led many investigators to 
ignore the possibility that student aptitude might offer at least part 
of the explanation they seek. This oversight has been most unfortu- 
nate. It has sent many of us on a misdirected search that has been 
costly in time and money and destructive of morale and has pre- 
vented consideration of the possibility that the decline in verbal 
standards may be explained largely in terms of individual variations 
in intellectual abilities. 


In examining the relation between intelligence and the verbal 
ability of university students, we must consider the effects of two 
factors: increased university enrolment and changes in high-school 
curriculums. 
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In 1931, one Canadian in 334 was attending a university. By 1950, 
the universities were enrolling one person in 208. The per cent of 
university students in our population had risen from 0.8 to 0.5. If we 
assume that the most intelligent persons are the most likely to be al- 
ready in attendance, this increase could account for an observable 
decline in the standard of university entrants. 

It may be argued that the rise simply reflects increased oppor- 
tunity for young people to continue their education. Here, however, 
we must deal in terms of probability. A significant correlation has 
repeatedly been observed between socioeconomic status and intelli- 
gence (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10). Thus, even when economic limita- 
tions prevent many highly intelligent people from attending a uni- 
versity, the probability remains that, in general, the more intelligent 
are more likely to be in attendance. Further, it must be taken into 
consideration that our university population comprises some 7 per 
cent of the young men and women of university age. On the basis of 
Wechsler’s classification (5), 2.2 per cent of this age group will be 
very superior intellectually (with intelligence quotients in excess of 
127), and 6.7 per cent will be superior (with intelligence quotients 
of 120-27). Thus, when a marked increase occurs in the per cent of 
persons attending universities, the probability is, at best, only about 
one in four that very superior students will be enrolled. If the tend- 
ency before the increase has been for the most intelligent to attend, 
this probability drops and we draw more and more heavily from the 
group closer to the population mean. 

However, while an increase in enrolment tends to lower the aver- 
age intellectual level of university students, the change takes place 
at a relatively high level. In fact, universities could maintain high 
academic standards even if a still larger per cent of the population 
were to attend. In the United States, for example, about 20 per cent 
of the appropriate age group attends universities. However, a trend 
toward higher enrolments and lower intellectual averages bears only 
partial relevance to the problem, for we are concerned here with an 


observed decline in one area, namely, verbal facility. Causes that are 
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more closely germane must therefore be sought in the relationships 
between intellectual capacities and curriculums. 


Studies have disclosed that intelligence is not a unitary phenom- 
enon. In the United States the Thurstones, using multiple factor 
analysis, studied the factors underlying individual differences in in- 
telligence (12). Their experimental work culminated in the isolation 
and description of a series of factors. Of these, we are concerned 
here principally with verbal meaning, verbal fluency, and numerical 
ability. 

Studies have been made to determine to what extent each of these 
abilities is genetically determined. We tend to accept the idea that 
general intelligence is largely inherited, while special abilities (arith- 
metic ability, verbal meaning, fluency, among others) are almost 
completely determined by education. The notion is ingrained in our 
thinking and is implicit in shaping curriculums at all educational 
levels. In fact, experimenters have been so surprised when they have 
discovered the principle to be completely erroneous that they have 
checked and rechecked their work. Thurstone, for example, reports 
his amazement on finding that the ability to spell was more highly 
inherited than any other facet of intelligence. 

The data presented by the Thurstones and Strandskov (18, 14) 
and the work of Blewett (1) demonstrate that the verbal and the 
fluency factors in intelligence are determined by inheritance to a 


much greater extent than is the numerical factor. Table 1 shows that, 


when comparisons are made on the basis of Holzinger’s h? method 
(11), verbal capacity is over 60 per cent genetically determined, 
while numerical ability appears to be somewhat less than 25 per 
cent so determined. 

Further evidence on this point is given by the Thurstones and 
Strandskov (13), who showed that, in verbal and numerical tests, 
large differences in performance were found more frequently be- 
tween fraternal than between identical twins. When the chi-square 
test was applied to frequencies of large differences between identi- 
cal twins and between fraternal twins, the following probability 
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values were obtained: verbal meaning, .00015; verbal fluency, .0110; 
and number, .0780. 

It should be borne in mind that there is a significant correlation 
between verbal factors and the number factor. Individuals with high 
numerical ability tend to have high ability in verbal material as well. 
True, an underlying factor of general intelligence may account for 
both superior capacities, although this possibility has not been sup- 
ported experimentally. There may be still another explanation: in ex- 


TABLE 1 


INDICES OF GENETIC DETERMINATION OF PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES 
DERIVED FROM THURSTONE’S AND BLEWETT’S STUDIES OF TWINS® 


i? VaLuE 


MENTAL ABILITY 
Thurstone Blewett 


Verbal meaning 
Verbal fluency 


* The Thurstone data (13) cover 47 pairs of identical 
and S4 pairs of fraternal twins. Blewett (1) studied 26 pairs 
of identical twins and 26 pairs of fraterna! twins. 


amining this verbal-numerical relationship at some point in a child’s 
schooling, we are dealing with his ability after training, and, con- 
ceivably, pupils with the most adequate verbal endowment have 
thereby been enabled to understand better the presentation of nu- 
merical material. In any case, the correlation is cited here simply as 
a limiting condition in the consideration of the consequences of the 
differential genetic influence found in intellectual factors. 


People are endowed with varying degrees of verbal ability. Some 
are almost destitute of ability; some are remarkably facile; the tal- 
ents of the vast majority fall at some point in between. Since this 
pattern is, in large part, constitutional, there is a tendency for peo- 
ple to maintain about the same position in regard to their fellows 
throughout their lives. Of course there will be some fluctuation on 
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the basis of educational opportunity, motivation, ana other environ- 
mental circumstances, but the original pattern tends to remain. With 
training, the mean level of the group will be raised, but the rank 
order of individuals tends to be constant. 

Inherent differences in numerical ability are slight, and before 
training there is little variation from the mean. Training produces 
marked changes, for some people learn far more than others. How- 
ever, since we are dealing here largely with learning and not with 
constitutional determination, the rank order of individuals after 
training bears little relationship to their ranking before training. 

Because of the correlation between verbal ability and fluency on 
the one hand and numerical ability on the other, it is unlikely that 
an individual with markedly low verbal ability will have extremely 
high numerical ability. However, the converse is not necessarily true, 
since poor arithmetic ability does not imply low verbal capacity. 

For the sake of clarity and brevity let us oversimplify the picture 
and illustrate trends by looking at hypothetical cases. Let us say that 
A has inherited an extremely high level of verbal ability, while B 
has been endowed with only average verbal intelligence. Because 
numerical ability is largely independent of genetic factors, we may 
assume that A and B were born roughly equal in their proclivity for 
learning arithmetic. In keeping with the verbal-numerical correla- 
tion, A would tend to be slightly more able in arithmetic. 

How does this endowment affect A and B in school? When A is 
required to study verbal material, he needs to exert little effort to 
maintain high standards. On the other hand, despite the most pains- 
taking and persistent efforts, B seems to gain little ground on A and 
remains verbally a mediocre student. When A and B are confronted 
with numerical material, the picture changes. This subject does not 
come naturally to A; in this field he must work to learn. But B finds 
arithmetic study very profitable; his expenditure of energy in this 
field is rewarded by gains greater than those in verbal material, since 
here B is competing on a footing closer to A’s. 

If training alone were involved, we might predict that, after in- 
struction, A would be at a high level of scholarship in the verbal field 
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and might, or might not, be a good student in numerical subjects. B 
would remain a mediocrity in verbal studies and might, or might 
not, be good at mathematics. On the basis of genetic predisposition 
we can predict arithmetic ability for neither student. However, emo- 
tional potentials are of marked importance in this area. 

Because A finds arithmetic difficult, he dislikes it and tries to avoid 
it. On the other hand, B finds numerical material rewarding and 
highly preferable to the more verbal subject matter. Throughout 
their school careers these attitudes are intensified. During the early 
years, when pupils have no choice in the course of study, the A’s and 
the B’s are forced into the same mold. The process compels the B’s 
to struggle with verbal material, reinforcing their aversion to it. At 
the same time, dislike of arithmetic mounts among the A’s. 

What begins as a mild dislike often develops into an incapacity to 
deal in any adequate fashion with the obnoxious material. These at- 
titudes take deep root and crop out in the university, where the ap- 
plied-science man regards the general-arts student as a dilettante 
engaged in an impractical dalliance with the non-essential, and the 
arts-man regards the science-man as a rude, uncultured Philistine. 


Over the years there has been a gradual change in the high-school 
and university curriculums. Until this century, the more directly ver- 
bal subjects were given much greater attention in the general as- 
sessment of students than were the more directly numerical and 
mathematical subjects. Student achievement was gauged more by 
accomplishment in such subjects as Greek, Latin, modern languages, 
grammar, and English composition and those in which reading is 
paramount, such as history and English literature. Assessment de- 
pended less on such subjects as arithmetic, algebra, calculus and 
statistics, or the sciences, such as physics and chemistry, to which 
mathematics are essential. 

These changes in curriculums have been largely forced on the ed- 
ucational system by industrial development. We have become more 
and more bound up with scientific and technical development. The 
applied scientist is becoming the key man in our way of life. Younger 
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people, particularly, show not only a marked appreciation of the sci- 
entist’s skills but a most unfortunate concomitant disregard for the 
educational values which preceded his advent. 

This change has rapidly gathered momentum. In 1931 about 21 
per cent of the university students of Canada were enrolled in the 
applied sciences. By 1950 this enrolment had risen to 33 per cent. 
Although our universities now graduate about three times as many 
students of applied science as they did twenty years ago, the nation 
still deplores a shortage of engineers. 

In the past, because high-school curriculums leaned heavily to- 
ward verbal material, the better matriculants, and hence those most 
likely to go on to the university, were those who, like our Student A, 
rated high verbally. The modern curriculum, with more mathematics 
and technology, has made it possible for those who, like Student B, 
are not brilliant verbally to realize their potentialities in mathemat- 
ics, particularly in the applied sciences. Our universities are drawing 
more and more heavily from this latter group to keep pace with the 
growing demand for engineers. 

There is good reason to believe that genetically determined intel- 
lectual factors and related emotional biases, as well as cultural atti- 
tudes, are of prime importance in the decline in the standards of 
English mastery on the part of university students. While in all the 
facets of the curriculum we must seek to maintain the highest possi- 
ble standards compatible with the needs and welfare of our society, 
it must be realized that the quest for a gross fault in the mechanics 
of the educational system is a waste of time. Insofar as this quest im- 
plies incapacity or apathy on the part of the teachers, it is most un- 
fair and can have only a malignant effect on school morale. 

One fact stands out and demands consideration: the apparent de- 
cline in verbal ability in university students is less likely to indicate 
failures of instruction than to reflect the impact of cultural trends 
upon the educational system. We may draw at least some comfort 
from the fact that, where morale is high, the modern curriculum per- 
mits a much fuller use of our intellectual resources than was previ- 


ously realized. 
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ARNOLD GORNEAU 


Akiba Academy, Merion, Pennsylvania 


A Project in Space Travel 


The current devotion to the idea of space travel has attracted the 
lively attention of adolescents. Certainly a course based on this 
theme should hold great interest for high-school students. To take 
advantage of this motivation, a course on space travel was worked 
out with a ninth-grade class in general science. 

For three days the class discussed travel in space and its relation 
to man. Interest finally focused on acceleration. How much acceler- 
ation can a being endure without “blacking out” or losing conscious- 
ness? To answer the question, the class decided to build a device and 
actually subject a laboratory animal to acceleration. With a project 
so broad in scope, every student could identify with some area of 
study. 

The class launched on the project with excitement and enthusi- 
asm. A few students worked by themselves, but most worked in 
small groups. These committees tackled the various problems and 
projects that made up the enterprise. This is a report chiefly on the 
work of the committees. 

The design committee was the first to go into action. This group 
had the responsibility of submitting ideas for an accelerating device. 
The designers presented many ingenious proposals, among them the 
following, which were rejected: 


A bicycle wheel mounted horizontally. The test animal was to be mounted on the 
rim of the wheel, which was to be rotated manually by a system of gears. 


Eprror1at Nore—In addition to theoretical articles and research reports, the School 
Review will continue to publish articles that describe current practices in the schools. 
It is hoped that this article, which was received before the Soviets successfully launched 
their first satellite, will stimulate our readers to submit other descriptions of a variety of 
practices for editorial consideration. ARNOLD GorNEAU, author of this article, is head 
of the science department at Akiba Academy in Merion, Pennsylvania. 
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A wheel arrangement as in Proposal I, but carbon dioxide cartridges would sup- 
ply the power. 

A cage tied to the end of a rope to be twirled by a student. 

A rigid plastic tube through which an animal (in a cage) could be sucked by a 
vacuum. 

A rocket (Fourth-of-July variety) attached to a roller skate. 

A tin can with the test animal inside to be catapulted by a slingshot. The can was 
to be freely attached to a taut steel wire, along which it was to travel. 


While the class was discussing proposals for design, a large firm 
released a poster showing a machine that the Navy had developed 
for experiments on the effects of acceleration on men. The device, 
called a “human centrifuge,” had been developed to study the very 
problem with which we were confronted. A letter to the firm work- 
ing on this project promptly brought us photographs of unclassified 
portions of the machine, suggestions for experiments with rats, and 
a wealth of general information. We also had some rewarding cor- 
respondence with the Department of Aviation Medicine of the Air 
Force at the Army Medical Center in Texas. 

While the design committee pondered ways of adapting the Navy 
apparatus to our purpose, several other committees were active on 
other problems, and the class as a whole studied basic material usu- 
ally covered in general-science courses. Most of our learning, how- 
ever, was connected with problems that arose during the construc- 
tion of our apparatus. 

We finally decided to build a device similar to the Navy’s but only 
large enough to accommodate a laboratory animal. First of all, we 
obtained a quarter-horsepower motor. We bolted it to a section of 
wood and bolted the wood to a laboratory table top, with the motor 
mounted in a vertical position. When the motor was secure, we 
placed above it a plywood disk about four feet in diameter. The 
motor shaft extended through an opening in the center of the disk. 
Our plan was to fasten a test animal to the edge of the disk and ro- 
tate it by attaching the disk to the shaft of the motor. In constructing 
the disk, students used their knowledge of circles, applying the 
formulas for radii and circumferences to line up the circle properly 
on the uncut sheet of plywood. 
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After the disk was made, its center had to be determined again so 
that the students could compare its mathematical center with its 
center of gravity. We determined the latter by supporting the disk 
in a vertical position between the points of two finishing nails and 
permitting it to rotate until it came to rest. We repeated the pro- 
cedure with the nails at different points until we found a position at 
which the disk was stable and would rotate freely to a stop with no 
reverse rotation. By luck, the center of gravity coincided with the 
mathematically determined center. We then attached the disk to the 
motor shaft, using a three-inch, cast-iron flange, but it proved too 
heavy for the motor to spin. Since a more powerful motor was not 
available, we had to use lighter apparatus. 

By cutting a hole one and a half inches in diameter in the center 
of the disk, we were able to lower it around the shaft. It was sup- 
ported by six one-inch dowels screwed to the disk and to the table 
top. All the dowels were cut together to help insure a level lie of the 
disk. Throughout the construction of the apparatus, we constantly 
checked our work with a level. 

A cast-iron flange was again attached, by a penetrating setscrew, 
to the portion of the motor shaft which projected above the disk. To 
this flange was to be attached a new, lightweight rotor. The rotor 
was a board three feet, eight inches long, six inches wide, and three- 
fourths of an inch thick. To mount it on the flange, we again had to 
determine the center of gravity. This step was most important, since 
a cage was to be fastened to one end and counterweights to the 
other. A proposal to support the ends of the rotor by wheels which 
were to run on the disk was discarded, since the wheels would have 
introduced new problems of drag and friction. 

While constructing the rotor, we studied moments of force and 
worked out several theoretical problems. Because we did not know 
exactly how heavy the cage and the animal would be, we had to try 
a few approximations. We did this by balancing the rotor and at- 
taching weights to it at different positions until balance was restored. 

After the gravitational center was determined, the rotor was 
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screwed securely to the flange. The students who had determined 
the center of gravity of the disk instructed those who worked on the 
rotor, leaving the instructor free to help other groups. 


Construction of the cage started after a study of airfoils, air resist- 
ance, and aerodynamics by the group in charge. The cage, which 
resembled a section cut from an airplane wing, was made of ply- 
wood and quarter-inch dowels and was covered with heavy cellu- 
loid. According to our calculations, the cage had a drag of 5-7 per 
cent. It was mounted with the dowels perpendicular to the rotor. 
The top teardrop-shaped piece of plywood was removable to permit 
access to the test animal. 

The cage-construction committee was one of our most voluble 
groups. Many students wanted to abandon standard airfoils and 
design something original. A needle-shaped cage was one good sug- 
gestion. Several students wanted to build an air tunnel where vari- 
ous models could be tested, but this group finally conceded that the 
venture would delay the main project too long. For reference we 
used mainly college textbooks in physics, although some students 
struggled with books of even greater technicality. The cage was 
constructed according to principles agreed upon by most of the 
committee. 


In our first trial run we used only the rotor without a cage or 
counterweights. Many flaws were evident. The device vibrated 
fiercely and almost pulled free of its moorings. We had to cut off 
the current long before we had even approached top speed. To over- 
come the vibration, we added heavy wooden supports to the motor 
base and bolted them securely to the table top. The table top was 
then supported by shoring it up from the floor and by bracing it 
from two adjacent walls. The dowels supporting the disk were re- 
placed by short boards. 

Vibration was not our only operating problem. When the motor 
ran for more than a few minutes, the wire connecting it to the elec- 
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trical outlet became so hot that the plastic insulation began to melt. 
To correct this flaw, we replaced our wire with a heavier grade that 
proved satisfactory. Information for this correction was not easy to 
find, but an electrician’s handbook finally gave us our answer. 

In rewiring the motor, the students became acquainted with its 
various parts and the function of each. Several interested students 
built small toy motors which operated on batteries. 

The melting wires inspired an inquiry. An investigating committee 
studied the phenomenon and reported to the class on Ohm’s law. 
The group explained how resistance had caused the overheating and 
why it was corrected by using a wire of larger diameter. The com- 
mittee then recommended the installation of a rheostat to control 
the speed. Diagrams to explain circuits were distributed, and stu- 
dents tried various circuits on the small motors. 

On a subsequent run we found that the motor was still overheat- 
ing. We overcame the difficulty by ducting a blast of cold air from 
a compressor through the motor housing. From this point on we 
always used the blower. We turned it on two minutes before starting 
the motor and left it on for a minute or so after the run. This proved 
satisfactory, but actually we should have used a motor of higher 
horsepower. 


During one of these early runs the class witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of centrifugal force, a demonstration that was unscheduled and 
dramatic—too dramatic. When we turned on the motor, our rotor 
split; half of it went sailing across the room and crashed into a labo- 
ratory table. Centrifugal force is easy to teach and to demonstrate, 
but probably few classes have ever had such an emotional experi- 
ence with this phenomenon. For days after the accident we discussed 
what had happened and what inertia and tangents had to do with 
the episode. Since we were trying to overcome inertia by using cen- 


trifugal force, the incident was truly a motivating experience. 


To avoid other episodes with unscheduled flying objects, we re- 
placed the broken rotor, which had been made of pine, with one of 
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oak. The new rotor did not split, but it was very difficult to saw and 
to drill. Several students reported to the class on the physical quali- 
ties of wood, including in their accounts what they had learned 
about modulus of stress. 

As a safety measure we constructed a cage of half-inch mesh 
chicken wire to fit over the entire apparatus. The cage was cylin- 
drical, two feet high, and the bottom fit snugly to the disk. The cage 
was attached to a pulley on the ceiling so that it could be raised 
when it was not in use. 

During the project students became interested in timing the speed 
of the rotor. An attempt to use the school tape recorder for this pur- 
pose had to be abandoned because it was too difficult to synchronize 
the two machines. One group became enthusiastic about the possi- 
bility of using a photoelectric cell to count the revolutions of the 
rotor; the idea supplied the electronics group with a new project. 
A few days after the idea was suggested, a radio enthusiast sub- 
mitted plans for our approval. Unfortunately, the device he pro- 
posed was so costly to build that we had to turn it down. Instead, 
we counted revolutions by having the rotor strike a steel wire as it 
passed a given point. The number of hits for a given unit of time 
multiplied by the distance of each trip around gave a measure of the 
distance per time unit. 


We were now ready to select our laboratory animals. We were 
vacillating between rats and guinea pigs when a gift of mice plus 
depleted finances settled our problem. At this point our animal- 
psychology committee came to the fore. Each mouse was studied by 
this group before and immediately after a simulated space run. 

The mice were trained to master a few simple mazes which the 
students had built. Any serious effect that flight might have on the 
animal’s mind, it was surmised, might hinder the animal in navi- 
gating a maze he had learned before his simulated journey into 
space. The committee also studied, and reported on, animal intelli- 
gence in general, the intelligence of man, and distinctions between 
man and animals. 
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The committee on anatomy was also concerned with aftereffects 
of flight. The committee’s assignment was to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the gross anatomy of mice and to determine methods 
of discovering anatomical alterations due to acceleration. Much ma- 
terial was available on the latter topic. The Army, students learned, 
uses a pressure suit designed to keep the viscera in place during 
flights exceeding the speed of sound. 

The group dissected two mice specimens and preserved them for 
reference. The committee presented to the class a comparison of 
mouse and human anatomy, using charts and blackboard sketches. 
Since we expected the viscera to show the greatest changes due to 
centrifugation, the committee showed color sketches of transverse 
views of different sections of the abdomen. The sketches were drawn 
from textbook illustrations and from the dissected specimens. 

Since any physiological malfunction existing before flight might 
lead to fallacious conclusions, a few future medical-arts students 
studied physiology. This committee did not fare very well, for there 
were too many possibilities of malfunctioning. But the group was 
able to tie in a great deal of physiology with our project. 

The committee in charge of the animals reported on diets, both 
animal and human. We discussed the basic seven foods, and the 
physiology committee contributed information on digestion. Two lit- 
ters of mice born during the project stimulated interest in gestation 
and heredity. 

Reports by students or by committees were usually accompanied 
by mimeographed sheets distributed to the class. Space was pro- 
vided on the sheets for the students to jot down notes or ideas as the 
lecturer spoke. All students compiled notebooks. The incentive was 
a strong one: because we were sharing our information with the 
Navy, we had to keep complete records. 


Once the project was under way and all the students were work- 
ing on committees, the instructor was free to work with whatever 
group he chose. Much of his time was spent in suggesting sources of 
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information, helping students select work groups, helping groups 
avoid divergent paths, and dispensing band-aids. Classtime was al- 
lotted for library work, research, construction, group discussion, re- 
ports, and correspondence. Tests were occasionally given to see how 
well the students retained information presented in committees’ 
reports. 

As the term neared its end, the instructor and the class summa- 
rized and evaluated the project. Some outcomes were outside the 
normal experience of a ninth-grade science course. Among the learn- 
ings listed by the students were the following: 


How to work with others How to get along with students more 
How to be objective about laboratory aggressive than I 
animals How to give a talk so others can 
How to use tools take notes 
How to care for pets What efficiency is 
How my body works How to design equipment and how to 
How to use a little elbow grease make things from blueprints 
How to get to the basic source of How to accept someone else's idea 
information when it is better than mine 
How to hold, feed, and care for How intelligence helps a mouse learn 


a mouse a maze 
How to take responsibility What problems keep man earthbound 
How to use the library and how he is going to overcome them 


The outstanding values of this experiment, as I see them, are tied 
up with interest, enthusiasm, and purpose. Every student found a 
place to identify himself with the project. From this identification 
came interest and enthusiasm. The enthusiasm for physical activity 
was transferred to mental activity. 

A student could pursue his interests according to his initiative. In 
doing this, a gratifying number of students went far beyond the 
ninth-grade level. Certain information, we knew, was essential to the 
project. Thus the reading, library searching, correspondence, and 
trips for information had purpose for all of us—and what we found 
was really put to use. 


Summer Conferences and Workshops 
at the University of Chicago 


CONFERENCE ON READING 


The twenty-first Annual Reading Conference will be held June 30 
through July 3, 1958. The central theme will be “Evaluation of Reading.” 
The general sessions will define the concept of evaluation, identify the ob- 
jectives in the reading program subject to evaluation, analyze problems 
inherent in evaluating various kinds of objectives, outline a comprehen- 
sive program of evaluation, and appraise strengths and weaknesses of 
standardized tests in reading. Sectional meetings will attack problems of 
evaluation at the elementary-school, high-school, and college levels. A spe- 
cial section is planned for administrators, supervisors, and reading consult- 
ants. Copies of the preliminary program will be available about May 1 
from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Department of Education. 


WORKSHOP IN READING 


A Workshop in Reading will be held from July 7 through August 1. The 
workshop is open to classroom teachers, reading consultants, supervisors, 
administrators, librarians, and remedial teachers. The workshop will in- 
clude lectures, demonstrations, observations of testing and of teaching pro- 
cedures, group discussion of common problems, and assistance on special 
problems of concern to individual members of the group. Registration in 
the workshop is for credit of one and one-half course (five semester hours ). 
Additional information and advance registration blanks may be obtained 
from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, Department of Education. 


WORKSHOP IN LANGUAGE ARTS 


A Workshop in Language Arts will be held during a three-week period 
from August 4 through August 22. The central theme of the workshop will 
be “Developing Literate Listening.” The workshop, open to classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, will consider the process of listen- 
ing, the skills involved in listening, methods and materials for developing 
literate listening, and evaluation of progress in listening. Registration in 
the workshop is for one course credit (three and one-third semester hours ). 
Application forms for admission to the workshop and additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Miss Mildred C. Letton, at the Department of 
Education. 
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WORKSHOP IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Workshop in Secondary Education will begin on July 7 and operate 
for an initial period of three weeks ending July 25. Additional periods of 
two to four weeks may be arranged for those who wish to undertake more 
fundamental studies or spend more time in developing plans of action. The 
workshop is designed to assist members of high-school staffs to redefine 
the tasks of the secondary school in the light of current demands; to apply 
our knowledge of human behavior and of learning processes to the rede- 
fined objectives and tasks of the schools; to consider the implications that 
the new demands on education and the newer knowledge of human nature 
and learning have for school organization, curriculum, and control of pupil 
progress; and to plan measures for achieving the indicated changes in 
schools represented in the workshop. Persons interested in credit may ob- 
tain one course credit (three and one-third semester hours) for the initial 
three-week period or a maximum of three course credits (ten semester 
hours) by extending the period of study. Additional information and ad- 
vance registration blanks may be obtained from Francis S$. Chase, chair- 
man, Department of Education. 


WORKSHOP IN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


A Workshop in the Education of the Gifted will be held during a three- 
week period from July 7 through July 25. The workshop is designed for 
teachers and school administrators who are interested in examining both 
theoretical and practical problems of dealing with gifted children. It will 
consider, among other things, the identification of the gifted, educational 
programs for the gifted, and psycho-social characteristics of gifted children. 
Registration in the workshop is for one course credit (three and one-third 
semester hours ). Application forms for admission to the workshop and ad- 
ditional information may be obtained from Philip W. Jackson, Department 
of Education. 


WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


This workshop is designed to examine some of the pressing problems for 
elementary education arising out of the new insights into individual differ- 
ences, the increasing demands for education, and the impact on the ele- 
mentary school of the current concern for improved secondary education. 
The workshop will begin on July 7 and operate for an initial period of three 
weeks ending July 25. One course credit (three and one-third semester 
hours) may be earned for this period. Individuals and groups wishing to 
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pursue special problems for a longer period may stay on from two to four 
additional weeks, earning total credit up to a maximum of three courses 
(ten semester hours). Additional information and advance registration 
blanks may be obtained from John I. Goodlad, director, Center for Teacher 
Education. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE 


The twenty-second Annual Guidance and Personnel Conference will be 
held on July 10 and 11. The general topic of this conference will be “The 
Pre-training and In-service Training of Guidance and Personnel Workers.” 
After the first general session, each of three groups will discuss special 
problems relating to elementary school, secondary school, and college. 
Questions about the conference should be directed to Robert C. Woellner, 
University of Chicago. 


WORKSHOP FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 


A Workshop for Administrators of University Adult-Education Pro- 
grams will be held from July 14 through August 2. This workshop, de- 
signed chiefly for staff members of large institutions and directors of small- 
er institutions, will provide an understanding of the development, scope, 


and complexity of the broad field of adult education and of the specific 
role of university adult education. Registration in the workshop is for one 
course credit (three and one-third semester hours ), and attendance will be 
limited to fifty persons. Additional information and advance registration 
blanks may be obtained from Cyril O. Houle, Department of Education. 


WORKSHOP ON EVALUATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN 


The third of three annual workshops on evaluation of library materials 
for children, to be held July 23-25, will deal with library materials in the 
sciences and will cover audio-visual, as well as printed, materials. Enrol- 
ment in the workshop is open to children’s librarians in public libraries and 
school librarians and teachers in elementary and junior high schools. For 
further information, write to the Graduate Library School. 
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The Sniper’s Nest 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


As one who does not have editorial responsibility for the School Review 
and yet sees the issues in manuscript, I hope I may be allowed the comment 
that this issue is one of the most stimulating that we have had. Parts of it 
are critical and controversial. I am glad that these articles have been writ- 
ten and that the Board of Editors has decided to publish them. Some peo- 
ple feel that all educational journals and all of us connected with Educa- 
tion should constitute themselves apologists for our present educational 
situation. If we assume this “company front,” then criticism of education 
must inevitably be irresponsible, ill informed, and appear in places where 
it is least likely to be seen by those charged with the conduct of American 
education. Ultimately education will be the poorer for this attitude. I am 
glad, therefore, that this educational journal contains so much that is pro- 
vocative even though I am sure the editors do not personally agree with all 
that appears here. Before the end of this section, I plan to add more fuel 
to the flame. A case in point is Renshaw’s article, “Will the American Edu- 
cational System Ever Be Efficient?” I suspect that this paper will send the 
adrenaline coursing through the systems of many of our readers, and I 
know that the Board of Editors will be happy to consider for publication 
any responses stimulated by it. I shall, consequently, leave to you the im- 
mediate confirmation or denial of the points made by my colleague in 
Economics. 

Whatever the outcome of future commentary on the content of this arti- 
cle, it raises a fundamental issue far beyond its immediate scope. The strik- 
ing thing about this paper is the number of levels at which we may choose 
to disagree with it. We may begin by arguing whether economic terms are 
even appropriate for the analysis of education. Possibly education is not a 
commodity which can move in the market and can be analyzed in economic 
terms. As is the case with love, perhaps something happens to education 
when we so treat it. Or even within Renshaw’s own analytic framework, 
one may question whether the “product” which education distributes is 
“knowledge.” Or we may disagree with many other parts. The significant 
thing is that a good and thoughtful article about education is disputable 
(rightly or wrongly ) at so many points. 

Even if Renshaw is completely wrong on every count (and I am far from 
thinking that he is), the fact that such an article can be written by a com- 
petent person highlights a point about which we do not like to think—a con- 
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siderable basic confusion about what education is actually trying to do and 
how well we are accomplishing it. Those of us who feel that Renshaw has 
the wrong idea had better be prepared to set him right with something 
more than pious platitudes. 

These same fundamental questions seem to me to be raised in a totally 
different part of the current educational scene, where they are illuminated 
by several other articles also in this issue. Education is becoming a major 
item in the list of American exports. While it may not yet rival our best- 
selling commodities in the foreign market, governmental agencies arid the 
philanthropic foundations are expending vast sums in the international ex- 
change of personnel and materials, and there is probably not an American 
university which does not have one or more “teams” working on foreign 
soil. In terms of capital invested, annual budget, and workers employed, 
education in America has long ranked as one of our “big businesses.” Edu- 
cation for export bids fair to become the same. The unprecedented thing 
about this enterprise, however, is the general climate of opinion in which 
it has been undertaken. 

Previous educational efforts on this scale have been marked by a con- 
siderably greater sense of mission. The very word “mission” serves to recall 
that effort which historically was probably the vastest in time and space, 
the Christian missionary movement. The injunction, “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations,” was, for the believer, a direct, personal imperative. 
When one possesses the sole means to salvation, to leave one’s fellow men 
to drift to perdition is no mere sin of omission. The resultant zeal to bring 
the gospel to all mankind—not merely through churches but also through 
schools—is, therefore, completely understandable. 

Somewhat later the British Empire spread the British public school ex- 
amination and the British public school accent over almost as wide an area. 
Victorian England was nothing if not convinced of the rightness of its way 
of life and its way of rule. Thus this educational effort, too, was seen by its 
emissaries as bringing salvation to those who languished in darkness. 

Our own entrance into the field of education for export was marked by a 
similar feeling of self-righteousness. We had built the Panama Canal, hav- 
ing moved the dirt and conquered malaria where others had failed. Other 
scientific and technological developments which accompanied and fol- 
lowed this achievement continued to make America a likely center for the 
dissemination of technological know-how. Recent developments in outer 
space may have shaken the faith of both ourselves and others in our scien- 
tific omniscience and omnipotence, but, by and large, the sum of our 
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achievement in many scientific and technological areas merits our offering 
ourselves as professors to such parts of the world as wish our services. 

Recent years, however, have seen an interesting change in the nature of 
our educational consultation. No longer do we advise merely on specific ed- 
ucational problems. We counsel on more general educational matters: the 
organization of school systems, curriculums, methods, examinations, and 
other subjects. This is a very different sphere of activity, and the question 
must occur to us, “Have we the same feeling of mission and the same sense 
of acknowledged expertise which marked previous efforts?” 

Perhaps we do. But certain evidence suggests that perhaps we should 
not. Earlier pages of this issue of the School Review present addresses and 
excerpts of papers read at a conference on the American high school. As is 
probably evident from the excerpts printed here, the conference was not a 
meeting of a mutual admiration society which looked upon the American 
high school and found it good. And no less stringent criticism concerning 
all other levels of American education are familiar. Clearly, we do not see 
the present American education system as a product which we have per- 
fected and are now ready to put on the foreign market. 

This essential dissatisfaction with our educational system seems to un- 
dercut some of the arguments often advanced in justification for these ex- 
port operations, several of which are mentioned, in passing, in W. D. Wall's 
article. For example, sometimes we suggest that perhaps our chief point of 
export is our concern for individual differences. If this is so, it is at least 
relevant to note that this apparent concern for individual differences has 
produced the greatest wave of mass conformity our country has ever seen, 
as The Organization Man, by William H. White, Jr., and other analyses of 
our present social scene have pointed out. If we think we export education 
for democracy, the newspaper stories out of Little Rock, Arkansas, should 
at least be food for reflection. Though we are experts in that mass educa- 
tion to which other countries are now coming, we seem far from sure that 
we made the right decisions at all points. If we are experts in educational 
research and merely are helping others help themselves, it is too bad we 
have not done better by ourselves. 

At home or abroad, do we know what we are up to educationally, and do 
we care? 

B. DUNKEL 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


H. H. Remmers and D. H. Rapier, The American Teenager. Indianapolis 
7: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. 268. $3.75. 


The American Teenager is a portrait in black and white, with tones more 
frequently black than white. The details of this picture are drawn from the 
Purdue Public Opinion Poll, which Remmers has been conducting for 
about fifteen years. The results of the poll have been reported by Remmers 
and his staff from time to time in professional journals; this volume is a 
popularization of these data by Radler, a free-lance writer employed by 
Purdue University to edit and translate scientific findings for a general 
audience. 

The Purdue Poll is a questionnaire designed to inquire about teen-agers’ 
opinions in several major life areas: personal problems, politics, school, re- 
lationships with family, religion, and the like. The poll is administered on 
occasion to a sample of high-school students throughout the United States. 
This sample is stratified by region, education of mother, rural or urban 
place of residence, sex, and grade in school. A “typical” sample is composed 
of 2,500 subjects. According to a comment in the Introduction, the size of 
the sample ranges from “10,000 to 18,000.” This statement apparently refers 
to the total number of teen-agers who have responded to the various parts 
of the questionnaire. 

This report on the results of the poll takes the form of a commentary 
laced with tabulations of responses and with quotations from letters that 
teen-agers have sent to Remmers. The comments and results are grouped 
in broad categories corresponding roughly to the areas touched by the 
questionnaire. Even within these categories, however, it is difficult to con- 
dense or summarize information elicited by the poll, particularly since in- 
terpretation of data of this sort rests on the psychological significance of 
individual questions and the per cent of the sample responding in a given 
manner. The authors clearly state that they are offering their own inter- 
pretation of the results. One technique they employ in doing this is to select 
particular aspects of the questionnaire and specific results for special em- 
phasis. Certain responses are emphasized by paragraphs in boldface type. 
There are roughly seventy-five such paragraphs, about sixty-five of which 
report tabulations which present a negative picture of teen-agers. Several 
points are stressed in this fashion more than once. For example, in the first 
ten pages of the Preface, teen-agers’ opinions about the use of wire-tapping 
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by the police or the FBI are presented three times in boldface type. Other 
similar techniques are used to accent negative aspects of the responses. 
The methods of presentation and the interpretations of the book are slanted 
primarily to silhouette the problems and the immaturity of adolescents. 

One might paint quite a different picture by emphasizing other aspects 
of the findings. For example, the “typical” (in the authors’ terms) teen- 
ager believes that teachers should be free to criticize our government or 
our economic system (71 per cent in Grade XII); the average teen-ager be- 
lieves that his parents are “about right” in the strictness with which they 
handle their children of high-school age (70 per cent in Grade XII); the 
overwhelming majority of teen-agers disapprove of, or would not take part 
in, “disturbances, protests, pupil ‘strikes’” over school integration (75 per 
cent, another 16 per cent uncertain or no opinion ). These are only a few of 
the positive responses which the authors might have stressed as much as 
they stressed the negative replies. 

One of the most “startling” mesages of the book is concerned with the 
teen-agers’ political attitudes. The chapter on this subject reports the num- 
ber of teen-agers who hold un-American beliefs (“we find that the Ameri- 
can teen-ager by no means rejects all of the teachings of Karl Marx” [p. 
190] ) and the per cent who disagree with the Bill of Rights. The evidence 
for this last conclusion comes from the proportion of “agree” responses to 
questions which paraphrase beliefs in disagreement with early amend- 
ments to the Constitution. We may wonder what change in attitude might 
suddenly develop if part of the teen-age audience were informed that it 
had just expressed an opinion contrary to the Constitution. What would it 
mean if, on one hand, a teen-ager upholds the Constitution and, on the 
other, expresses opinions which appear to be in opposition to it? The au- 
thors discount the teen-agers’ belief in, and respect for, the Constitution 
and emphasize their uncertainty or misinformation about its application to 
current problems. 

Diversity of opinion, this book suggests, is apparently a national hazard 
unless such diversity is restricted to the safe side of the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decisions about the application of the Constitution to spe- 
cific situations. Overlooked are the strong currents of opinion among adults 
in the United States that tend to disagree with rulings of the Court. This 
book demands of adolescents a homogeneity and conformity of opinion 
and belief that is not now, and never has been, characteristic of adults in 
this country. In following the adults about them, our teen-agers have un- 
wittingly committed the sin of un-American thinking. For example, toward 
the end of the book, the authors present evidence indicating a high corre- 
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spondence between the opinions of teen-agers and adults. However, two 
pages later this statement occurs: “If our interpretation of the findings of 
the Purdue Opinion Polls is correct, Americans should be much more con- 
cerned about the 97 per cent who are not delinquent than about the 3 per 
cent who are.” It is curious that the indictments of this book are, for the 
most part, directed at teen-agers rather than the adults whom they emulate. 
Perhaps the American way of life is in less danger from teen-agers than this 
book suggests. If the opinions of teen-agers today reflect those of today’s 
adults, presumably the processes of democratic government now in effect 
are, and have been, capable of coping with diversity of opinion in this 
country. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that we ought to assume a complacent or 
casual air about the problems and opinions of teen-agers. We must all 
agree with the authors’ call for more effort and better techniques for assist- 
ing our youth to develop into thoughtful, autonomous, democratic adults. 
However, raising a public outcry which derogates and condemns may, by 
making teen-agers feel even more misunderstood and inadequate, hinder 


rather than promote this task. 
Rosert D. Hess 


University of Chicago 


Bane E. MERCER and Epwin R. Carr, Education and the Social Order. 
New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. xvi+-586. $6.00. 


Education and the Social Order is a book of readings dealing with social 
aspects of the educational process. In a short introductory chapter the edi- 
tors distinguish between the “sociology of education” and “educational so- 
ciology.” The first is described as a subdivision of sociology in which the 
scholar, a sociologist, while concerned primarily with the school, is inter- 
ested in the socialization process in general and in the educative aspects of 
all social institutions. Educational sociology, on the other hand, is de- 
scribed as a subdivision of the science of education in which the scholar, 
this time an educator, is concerned with broadening the science of educa- 
tion to include, in addition to philosophy and psychology, consideration of 
social groups and social processes. The book is an attempt to combine both 


points of view. 

Accordingly, the selections cover an unusually broad range of topics— 
from such basic concepts in sociology as culture, socialization, and social 
stratification to specific case illustrations of school-community programs; 
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from significant theoretical contributions by sociologists, anthropologists, 
and educational philosophers to journalistic reports of public-opinion sur- 
veys. Each chapter is a group of readings with a short introduction by the 
editors. There are chapters on the concept of culture, education and social- 
ization, social control and social disorganization, social change, the school 
as a social institution, social class and ethnic patterns and the school, the 
school as a system of formal and informal organization, the role of the 
teacher, the community school, religion and the school, democracy and the 
school, and so on. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the coverage proves to be too broad for a 
single volume. Consequently the book lacks coherence and certain topics 
are more scantily treated than their importance merits. One example is the 
inadequate selection of readings on social stratification and social-class 
structure, a major area of sociological research and an area of vast impor- 
tance to the educator in assessing the role of the school in American society. 
This anthology includes no description of the American social structure 
which would orient a reader not already familiar with the literature on 
social class. On the other hand, the editors have included a selection on 
demographic factors (technological progress, immigration, differential fer- 
tility) that influence the rates of social mobility and the fluidity of our so- 
cial-class system. The latter article was written in 1942, at a time when pro- 
jected birth rates, the outlook for continued expansion of the economy, 
and the needs for professional, scientific, and technical personnel were far 
different from what they are today. That period, too, might have warranted 
the conclusion that American society would provide fewer opportunities 
for upward mobility than it had in earlier times and that, correspondingly, 
the role of the school should be one of adapting young people to an in- 
creasingly rigid social structure. Today it appears that at least as many per- 
sons are moving up on the social scale as in earlier periods of American his- 
tory, and the role of the school must be seen from a perspective quite differ- 
ent from that which was current fifteen years ago. It is likely that Elbridge 
Sibley, the author of the 1942 selection, will be embarrassed to find his arti- 
cle, now so outdated, appearing in this volume, especially since it is in- 
cluded, not as an item of historical interest, but as a description of the 
present. 

There are other examples of inadequate treatment. To mention just one 
other, the chapter entitled “The School as a Social Institution” consists of a 
group of provocative essays on the values and goals of education, but it 
deals neither with the concept of social institution itself nor with the role of 
the school vis-a-vis other social institutions in socializing the child. 
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The majority of the selections in the book are theoretical or speculative 
in nature. To this extent the book may impress the reader as dealing more 
with the philosophy of education than with either the sociology of educa- 
tion or educational sociology. While, in their concluding chapter, the edi- 
tors correctly stress the need for more research and more empirical findings 
on which to base the sociological study of education, the present volume 
does not, in fact, accurately reflect the body of empirical findings that now 
exists. 

Despite such shortcomings, the book includes a great many challenging 
and thoughtful contributions by distinguished authors and will be useful as 
a sourcebook in the field. Its value as a textbook for courses in educational 
sociology or social foundations of education will depend in large part upon 
the skill of the instructor in selecting from among the many readings and 


in providing continuity and organization for the student. 
BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


University of Chicago 
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Old. Washington 6: National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 12 
cartoons on each subject. $2.00 each set. 

Smiru, W. O. Lester. Education: An Introductory Survey. Baltimore 11, Mary- 
land: Penguin Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 240. $0.85. 

Toward Better Teachers—A Study of the Adequacy of Teacher Education in Cali- 
fornia. Prepared by the CaLirorn1a CounciL On TEACHER Epucation. Bulle- 
tin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1957. Pp. x+38. 

Vital Issues in Education. A Report of the Twenty-first Educational Conference, 
New York City, November 1-2, 1956, Held under the Auspices of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. Edited by 
ARTHUR E. TraxLer. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1957. 
Pp. viii+ 176. $2.00. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


(0 THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN by 
D. E. M. Gardner. A survey, written in simple, non- 
technical language of the principles and methods of 
educating young children in the light of recent 
knowledge of their psychological characteristics. 
The author is Head of the Department of Child 
Development, University of London Institute of 
Education. $2.75 


(J VISUAL METHODS IN EDUCATION by W. L. Sum- 
ner. A survey of all basic visual material in the field, 
by an authoritative university lecturer and film ex- 
pert. Having established the case for visual educa- 
tion on psychological grounds, he examines the 
whole range of available tools, from the specimen 
and picture to the latest optical and mechanical 
devices. $6.00 


(0 THE SLOW LEARNER by M. F. Cleugh. A study 
of the problems presented by the mentally handi- 
capped or subnormal child in education, with a de- 
tailed recommendation of principles and policies for 
schools handling backward children. The author is 
senior lecturer in the Teaching of Educationally 
Subnormal Children at the University of London. 

$3.75 


(] THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN by 
Leslie Housden. Part One describes the conditions 
of squalor and exploitation under which certain 
classes previously reared their children. Part Two 
is devoted to a study of present conditions in which 
parents who have inherited such a tradition con- 
tinue a similar way of life. Part Three makes prac- 
tical proposals for the removal or improvement of 
such conditions and for the avoidance of them in 
the future. The author is one of the most prominent 
educators of Great Britain. $7.50 


(0 TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD by Herta Loe- 
wy. This book will prove an invaluable guide for 
the parents and teachers of backward children. The 
author, whose devoted pioneer work among these 
handicapped children is well known, aims at devel- 
oping the personality of each child to its fullest 
extent. $3.75 


00 TEACHING re be TO THE ORDINARY PUPIL by 
K. Laybourn and C. H. Bailey. The main object of 
the authors in presenting this intensely practical 
book has been to show how every aspect of teach- 
ing Science in school can be treated experimentally, 
with the main emphasis on practical work by the 
students themselves. $10.00 


(1 A TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY edited by Dago- 
bert D. Runes. In a text of over 1200 pages, under 
more than 375 separate entries, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but the 
important, and less familiar, thinkers of the Orient. 
DeLuxe Library Edition. $10.00 
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15 E. York 16, N.Y. 
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An Important New Book: 


The Revolution in Education 
By Mortimer J. Adler and Milton Mayer 


Dealing with the “Johnny-come-late- 
lies . . . panicked by Sputnik,” Mor- 
timer Adler wrote: “What they are 
discovering is wrong with American 
Education was wrong with it before 
technological warfare reached its 
present pitch and would be wrong 
with it if Soviet Russia did not exist, 
or if the cold war were replaced by a 
state of permanent peace.” The Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Jan. 19, 1958. 


In THE REVOLUTION IN EDUCA- 
TION, the authors call for a search- 
ing and earnest probe of obsoles- 
cence. The authors—both outstand- 
ing educators—raise and consider a 
host of questions: What should edu- 
cation be? What are its objectives? 
To whom should it be geared? 


A hard-hitting and timely book that 
provides the foundation for a reap- 


praisal of American education. 
1958 $3.75 


An Enthusiastic Response to 


Educating Gifted Children 
By Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havighurst 


Victor B. Johnson, writing in The 
School Executive, comments: “This 
reviewer sees EDUCATING GIFTED 
CHILDREN as the finest book avail- 
able on this topic, particularly for 
teachers in service.” 


Two educators, experienced with the 
programs and problems of the edu- 
cation of the gifted, offer a detailed 
analysis of existing programs with 
practical suggestions for new appli- 
cation. 


EDUCATING GIFTED CHILDREN 
deals with recognition tests for the 
gifted, enrichment of curricula, ac- 
celeration and grouping of gifted 
children, and the community poten- 
tial for reinforced school programs. 
1957 328 pages $5.00 
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